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Russia’s eleventh veto 

There was no surprise when, on July 29, Andrei A. 
Gromyko, the Soviet representative in the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations, vetoed the U.S. proposal for 
the establishment of a semi-permanent frontier commis- 
sion in the Balkans. The proposal had been passed by the 
Council, 9-2, Poland’s Oscar Lange voting against it 
with Mr. Gromyko. There was no surprise, for this is 
Russia’s eleventh use, or rather abuse, of the veto power. 
But for that very reason it is the final instance of Rus- 
sia’s complete contempt for the United Nations; her 
willingness to let the organization be completely nullified. 
Since this is the case, the sooner its full implications are 
realized the better for all concerned. The time to start the 
revision of the UN Charter is now, if the UN is to con- 
tinue. And now would seem to be the opportune time 
to proceed from Chapter VI of the Charter, which “in- 
vestigates” disputes, to Chapter VII, which takes mea- 
sures on any “threat to the peace.” 


Jockeying in Austria 

News dispatches for the past week have been dwelling 
on the hope that Russia is relaxing her malevolent pres- 
sure on Austria. Stalin, though he has not yet deigned to 
inform Austria officially, has notified the four Austrian 
Communist Deputies that Russia will begin the return of 
Austrian war prisoners, variously estimated at from 
10,000 to 200,000, to be completed within the year. 
Poland—with Moscow’s permission, we may be sure— 
has agreed to deliver to Austria 85,000 tons of coal a 
month, and Russia has surprisingly followed up that with 
an offer of 150,000 tons of German briquet-coal month- 
ly. Finally, Allied sources in Austria say there is evidence 
that the Russians are on the way to reducing the size 
of their occupation forces. What lies behind these moves? 
It is not altruism. Rather, it seems certain that Russia is 
trying in this way to attract Austria into the ambit of 
the “Molotov plan” and away from interest in the pro- 
gtessing Marshall Plan. The national organ of the Com- 
munist Party has been campaigning vigorously (and 
mendaciously) to the effect that Austria will get all she 
needs in foods and materials if she will throw in her 
lot with Moscow; that Britain and France are nincom- 
poops in economic matters, as compared with Rumania, 
Hungary, etc.; that the United States wants simply to 
make Austria its vassal. “If Austria,” says the journal, 
“had not chosen a one-sided Western course but had 
chosen another road, then a supply of coal, raw materials 
and foodstuffs would now be guaranteed for years to 
come,” in plain defiance of the historical fact that it is 
Russia and Russia alone which has blocked Austrian 
rehabilitation. Immediate American relief to Austria 
under the recently-passed foreign-relief act, and long- 
range relief under the maturing Marshall Plan, are being 
challenged in Austria by Soviet wooing. The allurement 


of the temptation to gravitate Kremlin-ward has not thus 
far swayed Austria. It will, if European countries cannot 
cooperate enough to get the Marshall Plan actually work- 
ing. The current jockeying in Austria is but symptomatic 
of the larger and stronger stresses and strains Europe 
must endure to rebuild itself. 


Russian trade agreements 

To the British, who hoped to get needed wheat and 
construction timber out of the proposed Russo-British 
trade pact, the breakdown of negotiations must have come 
as a disappointment. The Russians explain the break- 
down by saying the British wanted definite commitments 
on the delivery of Russian wheat, but were unprepared 
to make specific guarantees as to delivery dates of British 
rails and industrial products. The British version of the 
negotiations is different. They point out that the USSR 
wanted extensions on credit and reductions of interest 
rates which were impossible to grant. Moreover, delivery 
of British products at the rate demanded by the Russians 
could not be achieved under present circumstances of 
British industry. As far back as the time of the Paris 
Foreign Ministers’ talks on the Marshall Plan, it appeared 
to Harold Wilson, Under Secretary for Overseas Trade 
and chief of the Moscow trade mission, that the negotia- 
tions would fail. The British continued negotiating 
chiefly to give the Russians another chance at economic 
cooperation. When it comes to trade agreements, the 
Russians are hard bargainers, as nations in straitened 
circumstances have learned to their sorrow. It was 
through trade agreements that the USSR strengthened its 
grip on the weakened Danubian countries. Sweden has 
already learned from her brief experience of a trade pact 
with the Russians that they exact the maximum but 
readily go back on their own promises. In the case of 
Sweden, for example, payment was asked in American 
dollars although the agreement called for Swedish 
crowns. Purchased items are said to have been resold on 
the Swedish market—at a profit. Meanwhile the USSR 
stands severely aloof from any sincere efforts at econ- 
omic collaboration, such as the International Trade Or- 
ganization or the Marshall Plan for European economic 
recovery. For the Russians, foreign trade is definitely 
an instrument for building Soviet power. The British are 
probably better off that they did not commit themselves 
to a trade pact. 


Production and order 

The letter addressed by Pope Pius XII to Charles 
Flory, president of the Semaines Sociales de France, em- 
phasizes still further the intense solicitude of the Holy 
Father for the real needs of the individual man, as a per- 
son, and not just as a cog in the great economic machine. 
For it is this solicitude that points the way out of the 
confusion—social, economic, political—that besets a 
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world which lives only for purely material gains, The 
materialist forgets that things—and the production of 
things, and the work that goes into such production—are 
not ends in themselves, but are made for human persons, 
in all the dignity with which God has invested them. 
In his letter, the Pope sees the danger of the State be- 
ing dominated by economic forces, “to the great detri- 
ment of the common good”: the force of capital, with its 
powerful pressure; or the force of “a mere conglomera- 
tion of workers.” For such a “conglomeration deprives 
work of its true meaning and its intimate unifying 
poser.” Again the Holy Father stresses the need of put- 
ting the question of production in its true focus: 
It is not enough to keep repeating the facile slogan 
that what is most important is to produce. Produc- 
tion is in itself eminently a question of order and of 
the true order between men. A just regulation of 
production cannot be divorced from the principle of 
state intervention, and less so under present circum- 
stances. 
Such state intervention, the Pope explains, should have 
the purpose only of “aiding or complementing the ac- 
tivity of the individual, the family or the profession.” 
Each new utterance of Pope Pius XII develops still fur- 
ther this central, genuinely humanistic idea. And each 
new elucidation throws clearer light on the question of 
how private enterprise can be harmonized with the com- 


mon good. 


State emergency housing at Canisius College 
Supreme Court Justice Isidore Bookstein has just 
denied an injunction brought by a Buffalo lawyer, Henry 
A. Bull, to stop the New York State Emergency Housing 
Commission from allocating further funds to Canisius 
College, Buffalo, for adapting an old building to the 
educational use of veterans. Bull contended that granting 
such funds to a religious institutign was contrary to the 
State constitution. But in the opinion of Henry S. Man- 
ley, Assistant Attorney General of the State, if the 
emergency housing program “is truly viewed, there is 
no offense to any constitutional prohibition against State 
aid to religious foundations.” It is “not a program to 
use the property or credit or money of the State in aid or 
maintenance of the colleges. The program is one to pro- 
vide college facilities for veterans.” The case, of course, 
had to do with other colleges in the State as well as with 
Canisius. Religious News Service enumerated Siena, 
Fordham, Manhattan, Niagara and St. Bonaventure— 
which are Catholic; Hartwick and Wagner Memorial— 
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which are Lutheran; Keuka, a Baptist affiliate, and Ho. 
bart. But Cornell and Colgate and others are definitely 
Protestant institutions. The State housing commissioner 
told Justice Bookstein: “if such colleges are not permitted 
to cooperate in the State program I believe the usefulness 
of the entire program would be questionable.” The pres. 
ent case is really but another indication of the need for 
the several States to review and redefine their constitu. 
tional limitations on the expenditure of State funds for 
educational purposes. In their ever-widening efforts to 
provide educational opportunities and _public-welfare 
benefits for all our youth, the States must decide whether 
these services to youth are also a service in aid of the 
schools; and if they are also in aid of the schools, 
whether the public good is served by withholding such 
services from a considerable part of our youth because 
they attend denominational schools rather than so-called 
public schools. 


ILO and the Christian social order 
Chartered under the League of Nations covenant in 
1919 with an ackfowledged inspirational debt to the 
social encyclical Rerum Novarum, the International 
Labor Organization was the first international body to be 
incorporated into the UN as a “specialized agency” under 
Article 57 of the United Nations Charter. Its recent an- 
nual conference at Geneva brought once more into bold 
relief the secret of its remarkable survival and signal 
service to the cause of labor, human rights and social 
legislation through the blackout of war and the fadeout 
of the League. The American delegation to the confer. 
ence went down to Rome on July 16 to hear the Holy 
Father hail the ILO paternally and sympathetically as 
“the international organization charged with improving 
the condition of the working man . . . a task which chal- 
lenges all that is noble in the human heart [in deference 
to] the unchanging principles of morality.” His audience 
sensed a definite note of approval and confidence in the 
Pope’s outline of the “conditions of success” the ILO 
must meet if it is to measure up to its mission: 
Any organization for improving the condition of the 
working man will be a mechanism without soul, and 
hence without life and fecundity, unless its charter 
ag vena and effectively prescribes: 1} respect for 
e human person in all men, no matter what their 
social position; 2) acknowledgment of the solid- 
arity of all people in forming the human famil 
created by the living omnipotence of God; and 3) 
the imperative demand on society to place the com- 
mon good above personal gain. .. . 


From its beginnings at Versailles, the ILO has been 
bravely “specializing” not merely in labor, but in social 
justice under moral law. That is why so many have come 
to regard it as one of our few indispensable agencies of 
peace within the family of nations. 


Electoral preludes in Hungary 

The much-propagandized elections, scheduled for 
August 31, 1947, give no promise of relieving the poli- 
tical plight of the Hungarian people. The Communist 
Minister of the Interior, Laszlo Rajk, is reported as hav- 
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ing obtained exciusive powers from the Russian-installed 
Cabinet which would make him virtual dictator. Already 
he has succeeded in wiping out any traces of parlia- 
mentary opposition. This includes crushing the majority 
rule of the Small Landholders party by sheer police and 
terroristic methods. The exclusive emergency powers, 
retained by the Communists since 1945, enable the In- 
terior Minister to direct the forthcoming elections 
according to the best precepts of Soviet tactics. He can 
hire, dismiss or promote any public official in Hungary, 
including the police. Such a situation does not make the 
position of the Catholic Church any easier. Catholic 
Hungarians form more than 75 per cent of the entire 
nation. The Church in Hungary has experienced in- 
cessant attacks from both the pro-Soviet Budapest Gov- 
ernment and the Communist Party. The Catholic Demo- 
cratic Party, which attempted to gather the remnants 
of the dispersed Small Landholders Party, can barely 
function as a legal and recognized entity. In these cir- 
cumstances the bishops of Hungary, under the leadership 
of Cardinal Mindszenty, have appealed to the country’s 
voters to exercise their right to vote at the general elec- 
tions. The bishops, who met on the same day the Parlia- 
ment was dissolved, refrained “from expressly support- 
ing any political party.” They begged God “to grant His 
illuminating and benevolent help to our Hungarian peo- 
ple in this critical period of country and nation.” 
Meanwhile communist-inspired anti-American propa- 
ganda is in full swing throughout Hungary. The United 
States is depicted as a monster that has come to strangle 
the Greek people. Strong appeals are made for the crea- 
tion of a new “brotherhood,” whose life-source is 
Moscow and the Soviet state in general. In the forthcom- 
ing elections—similar to those held in Poland last Janu- 
ary—the Communists intend tc seal the fate of the 
Hungarian people. 


Music and ethics in the air 

Harmony is in a fair way of being restored, we are 
happy to note, between Mr. Petrillo’s professional musi- 
cians (AFL) and the little fiddlers and flutists of our 
school and military bands, for many of whom a career 
in Euterpe’s train lies just over the horizon. Professionals 
and amateurs have been squabbling over what appears 
to be a conflict of “rights to be heard” over the radio, 
ever since Mr. Petrillo’s famous ban on free-lance broad- 
casting by the National Music Camp at Interlochen, Mich. 
two summers ago. The colorful “czar” of the musicians’ 
union then insisted on the principle that stand-by pro- 
fessional musicians be hired, whether used or no, in 
every instance where school children or other amateurs 
“replaced” them on local or national radio programs. 
Mr. Petrillo has of course never challenged the right of 
parents to provide a musical education for their children 
and to the use of the air-waves in furthering it. His con- 
cern is rather that this education should not be com- 
mercialized to the detriment of his union “career” men 
and women, who must earn their living, at least par- 
tially, off their instruments. An amicable solution of a 
delicate professional problem is forecast by the union’s 








agreement, announced at Washington July 23 after con- 
ciliatory (not legislative) congressional intervention, that 
broadcasts and recordings by school and military bands 
will henceforth enjoy the freedom of the air, “provided 
they are destined for the exclusive use of schools, col- 
leges and universities.” Mere promising still is the ap- 
pointment by the music educators themselves of a com- 
mittee to draft a “code of ethics” governing relationships 
between professional and amateur broadcasters on a 
nationwide basis, and subject to informal approval by 
the union and government alike. All parties concerned 
have thus come round to the realization that the “occu- 
pational group” can and should organize its own pro- 
gram of “harmonious” competition according to the 
principles of social justice and equity before it has 
recourse to professional warfare or to the coercive power 
of the State in defense of its fancied discordant “inter- 
ests.” 


Can the parish do it? 

A very busy priest in a big industrial town has found 
time to drop us a line about our June 7 Comment, “Let 
the parish do it.” Something really has to be done, he 
thinks, and pretty sgon. Doctors, he says, will have to 
offer a moderately-priced maternity service if birth con- 
trol is not to make headway among Catholics. Moreover, 
he has heard of cases where Catholic doctors, through 
ignorance of the Church’s doctrine (not to mention the 
natural law), have prescribed contracepiives. In another 
parish there live two or three labor leaders who seem 
never to have read anything about the Church’s social 
teaching. Another urgent need is some sort of follow-up 
on juvenile-delinquency cases. Catholic businessmen and 
professional men, he finds, are usually honest, kind and 
generous; but their Catholicism is too negative and not 
well informed. One valuable effect of the parish council 
(a dozen men and women meeting periodically with the 
pastor to discuss parish problems) would be that the 
leading people in the parish would come to realize the 
responsibilities of a Catholic in today’s world. That is 
the great need. Until the parishioners awaken to their 
responsibilities, the pastor cannot do very much. 


Propagandizing UMT on Federal funds 

On June 20 and July 16 a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
conducted hearings on the use of Federal funds by the 
War Department in furthering the cause of universal 
military training. Now the full Committee on Expendi- 
tures has approved and published the findings of the 
subcommittee and sent them to the Attorney General of 
the United States. A covering letter calls the Attorney 
General’s attention to what the commitee “concludes to 
be improper and unlawful activities of Federal officials 
and employes of the War Department in propagandizing 
for legislation now pending before Congress, relating to 
universal military training.” The use of Federal funds 
for the purpose of influencing legislation before Con- 
gress is unlawful under section 201, title 18 of the United 
States Code. The report reveals, among other things, that 
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two civilian employes of the War Department were paid 
$25 a day, plus travel expenses, over a period of several 
months for touring the country, conducting radio panels 
(“top-heavy with persons selected to speak for universal 
military training”) and speaking to groups wherever and 
whenever they could be assembled. Travel was often 
facilitated by the use of military planes. Printed propa- 
ganda and War Department films were supplied at the 
taxpayers’ expense. Cost of one of the films propagan- 
dizing UMT, “A Plan for Peace,” was $36,293, with 
distribution costs set at $14,244. Another film, a pic- 
torial report on the Fort Knox UMT propaganda, 
will cost the taxpayers $41,600. Many people of all 
walks of life have visited Fort Knox “as the guests, and 
at the invitation, of the War Department.” “They have 
been flown by military planes, at the taxpayers’ expense 

. . to be conducted on tours of the unit by selected 
guides who were able to sell the virtues of the plan un- 
der consideration.” The War Department says it sees 
no impropriety in these activities; the House Committee 
on Expenditures calls them both improper and unlawful, 
and asks the Attorney General what he thinks. 


Displaced professors 

Among the million or so DP’s still milling helplessly 
about camps in Germany and Austria, a formidable 
brake on European reconstruction and a deadweight on 
our taxpayers’ patience—to say nothing of our Christian 
conscience—there is a sizable and much-neglected group 
of “displaced professors.” The Catholic Commission on 
Intellectual and Cultural Affairs (1312 Mass. Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D. C.), armed with a batch of tragic and 
inspiring “case-histories,” does not hesitate to recom- 
mend several of these savants and experienced teachers 
without home or hope as “some of the cream of the 
intellectual life of Poland, the Polish Ukraine, the Baltic 
States and Yugoslavia.” The plight of these victims of 
cultural and religious proscription in Eastern Europe 
represents a rich professional opportunity, as well as a 
fraternal challenge, to our American colleges and uni- 
versities. At a moment when understanding of Slavic 
history, “mentality” and mores assumes the proportions 
of a major “must” in the planning of world peace, we 
have been able to provide for our students and scholars 
only the sketchiest first-hand contacts with this important 
segment of our common Christian civilization. A few 
score of these highly-trained “university DP’s,” anxious 
and ready to join us this year in the classroom and 
laboratory, will add grace and dignity, and a larger 
measure of universality—call it Catholicity in terms of 
the Christian educational apostolate—to our faculties of 
natural, political and social science, to our courses in 
language and literature. Existing law permits educational 
institutions to appoint and invite such applicants to their 
staffs without reference to the immigration-quotas so 
sadly petrified by the mysterious opposition to the Strat- 
ton Bill now languishing on the congressional calendar. 
Dr. Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., executive director of 
CCIC, will readily extend his good offices to college 
authorities who desire to seize this providential occasion 
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gesture of Christian justice and charity. 


Are you a liberal? 

Wilson W. Wyatt, former National Housing Adminis. 
trator, has written a “Creed for Liberals: A Ten-Point 
Program” in The New York Times Magazine for July 
27, 1947. Liberalism is a spirit which expresses itself 
differently in different historical situations. Today it 
re-asserts its belief in the “wisdom of the ordinary man,” 
and holds that planning is no foe of freedom. It sets its 
sights on “a substantial rise in our standards of living,” 
notably in housing, health and education. It rejects nar. 
row nationalism and two-faced political allegiances, 
whether to the Kremlin or foreign cartels. “The Marshall 
Plan offers the essential basis for world reconstruction.” 
Tyranny in lynching States does not justify slavery in 
satellite nations or vice versa. Monopoly in the control 
of ideas is no less menacing than economic monopoly, 
The national chairman of Americans for Democratic 
Action breaks cleanly with Henry Wallace and his Pro. 
gressive Citizens of America. American Communists 
betrayed their foreign allegiance by tying their shirt-tails 
to the kite of the Stalin-Hitler Pact. Third-party talk 
and plans come from “men who have no genuine devo- 
tion to American progressivism,” for only reactionaries 
stand to gain by this ill-fated maneuver. The need of the 
hour is for true liberals to organize and apply their 
political influence where it will count, since the death of 
President Roosevelt left them bereft of the only unity 
they had—personal loyalty to the President. The ADA 
seems to be the most respectable grouping of American 
citizens for national political action on the scene today. 
Its members at least speak the same language and can be 
identified as standing for acceptable policies without 
equivocation. Its influence should be all to the good, in 
view of the immediate issues before us. Whether it will 
grow strong enough to carry weight and will keep its 
present balance remains to be seen. 


Martha Truman, R.1.P. 

Her long life was lived through a large portion of our 
national history, through the Civil War and the two 
world conflicts in which this country played a decisive 
part—but she was always a “home body.” This character- 
istic of Mrs. Truman was emphasized time and again by 
the warm atmosphere of family devotion which shone 
through the long months of her illness. Her son, too, 
President Harry Truman, has inherited from her a love 
of home, but now, officially, it is a wider love—a devo- 
tion for and to the great home of the United States. 
Indeed, he has been most earnest in his efforts to make 
these United States a home for many more of the world’s 
homeless ones. Mrs. Truman was laid to rest on the vigil 
of St. Martha, and we are reminded once more of home 
and the homely virtues. When God, in His mercy, re 
ceives her home at last, may it not be that her most 
fervent intercession will be for this country, that all its 
people be truly at home in peace and concord? It would 
be a fitting extension of a fruitful and “homey” life. 
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Washington Front 











Weary Congressmen barely had started toiling home- 
ward when the Senate War Investigating Committee 
unveiled, in the customary bread-and-circuses atmos- 
phere of the more spectacular Washington hearings, the 
first of the adjournment-period inquiries supposed to lay 
a base for later legislative judgments. 

This was to dig into the costly financing by the Gov- 
ernment of the gigantic Henry Kaiser-Howard Hughes 
flying-boat. Senators “built up” the hearings in advance 
by hinting what was to come, including tales of high 
oficials at wine-women-song parties. The performance 
had some elements of larruping a dead horse, but it 
would make headlines for a couple weeks and, if it bore 
out vague mumblings of the use of White House in- 
fluence, might provide some Republican political fodder. 

But the Congressional investigations which almost 
surely will have much greater effect on what is done in 
the new session beginning in January (a special session 
seems unlikely) are those concerning the Marshall over- 
seas-aid plan and, on the domestic front, living costs. 
These studies were sponsored by able New England Con- 
gressmen, Senator Raymond Baldwin of Connecticut, in 
the matter of living costs, and Rep. Christian Herter of 
Massachusetts in the foreign-aid field. 





The importance of the foreign-aid inquiry is related 
to the altogether changed position of the House in 
foreign-affairs matters, and this in turn is related to the 
shift of emphasis from wholly political to politico-econ- 
omic considerations in this field. When economic aid is 
given by the U.S., then money must be appropriated, and 
that gives the House a role unknown to it before. And 
House members are quite determined to have their say 
about things. 

Mr. Herter wants it to be an intelligent say. So this 
committee will study the finances and economy of the 
British Empire, will go to France, Italy, Greece and other 
nations seeking help. One subcommittee will visit the Far 
East, and another will remain at home to try to deter- 
mine just how much help the U. S. can send abroad. 
Exposure of a few Midwestern isolationist Republicans 
to close-ups of the needs of friendly democratic countries 
which still may be counted on the side of this country 
might have great benefits. 

With the issue of housing, which also is to be in- 
vestigated, the matter of living costs probably is the 
subject most often raised in mail received by politically 
sensitive Congressmen in the last few months. The 
Democrats have sought to put the GOP on the defensive 
here by saying Taft & Co. must take responsibility for 
killing price controls. Republicans might find some 
answers in the coming inquiry, and also unearth exam- 
ples of unconscionable profiteering in a period of high- 
price psychology. Cartes Lucey 
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This summer the Religious of the Cenacle in the United 
States have opened three new retreat houses for women 
—at Middletown, Conn., Toronto, Ontario, and Van- 
couver. This brings to eleven the number of retreat 
centers conducted by the two U. S. provinces of the 
congregation. The other houses are in Boston, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Newport, R.I., New York City, Ronkonkoma, 
L. I., St. Louis, and Warrenville, III. 

> Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr’s warning to Protestants in the 
current issue of Christianity and Crisis, “Let us beware 
that our faith does not degenerate into mere anti-Catholi- 
cism,” is all the more welcome as an instance of clear 
and charitable Protestant thinking because of his stand- 
ing among spokesmen for Protestantism. Bringing his 
warning down to precise cases, Dr. Niebuhr asks: 
“Ought not Protestant denominations, who pass resolu- 
tions against Federal educational aid because they fear 
the possibility of some of such aid going to Catholics, 
ask whether that attitude is fair and generous toward 
America’s disinherited school children; whether in this 
case religious hatred does not deprive needy children 
of badly needed educational advantages?” And he adds 
that the primary Protestant business “is to see that 


Protestant religious life be vital enough to prevent a 
spiritual vacuum in the culture of our nation.” 

> Last autumn the Society of Jesus initiated its thirteenth 
retreat house for laymen at Glenmont, Albany Co., N. Y. 
and this summer the fourteenth and fifteenth houses were 
opened at Portland, Oregon, and Los Angeles. It is ex- 
pected that the sixteenth, in Chicago, will be ready for 
retreats in the near future. Present houses are located in 
Albany, N. Y.; Annapolis, Md.; Cleveland; Convent 
P.O., La.; Detroit; Kinloch, Mo. (Manresa Colored Lay- 
men’s Retreat House); Los Altos, Cal.; Los Angeles; 
Milford, Ohio; Morristown, N. J.; North Andover, 
Mass.; Portland, Ore.; St. Louis; Staten Island, N. Y.; 
Syracuse, N. Y. There is also a round-the-year retreat 
house for priests at Auriesville, N. Y. 

P Several books coming out of the Boston archdiocese 
with prefaces by Archbishop Cushing are signs that zeal 
for the writing apostolate is a prime part of the big 
movements going on in Boston. Two of these books are 
God’s Own Method, by Aloysius McDonough, C.P., and 
Scarlet Letter Men, by Rev. John P. Redding. Father 
McDonough wrote his book because he believes that to- 
day’s questions cannot be answered correctly short of 
an accurate reading of God’s own redemptive plan. Dr. 
Redding, who is professor of ethics at Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Boston, examines the moral aberrations of socio- 
logical plans and theories. We liked especially the chap- 
ter on education, “Intellectual Nakedness.” A.P.F. 
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The menace in China 


Last year marked a continued but fruitless effort on the 
part of the United States to effect a peaceful settlement 
in China without directly interfering in that country’s in- 
ternal affairs. This was in line with the policy announced 
December 27, 1945 by Messrs. Byrnes, Bevin and Molo- 
tov. At that time our objectives were declared to be: 1) 
a unified and democratic China under the National 
Government; 2) broad participation by democratic ele- 
ments in all branches of government; 3) cessation of civil 
strife. The United States, together with Great Britain and 
the USSR, were committed to the liberation of China, 
the orderly removal of any remaining Japanese troops, 
and the return of Manchuria to Chinese control. Offi- 
cially we hoped for the best. 

In line with out hopes, General Marshall went on a 
peace-making mission. There were some results which 
promised better things. On January 10, 1946 the Polliti- 
cal Consultative Conference began sessions, with the 
Kuomintang and the Communists, as well as several 
minor groups, participating. An interim coalition govern- 
ment was agreed upon. The constitution would be re- 
vised along democratic lines. The Communist and Gov- 
ernment armies would be reduced in size and made re- 
sponsible to a civilian government. When General Mar- 
shall returned from his mission in March, 1946, the U.S. 
was ready to extend economic aid for reconstruction, 
provided the peaceful agreements were adhered to. But 
within a month, even as General Marshall went a second 
time to China, the Communists renewed civil strife. In 
May, Changchun, so-called capital of Manchuria, was 
captured by them. As the months went on, conflict con- 
tinued, often simultaneously with renewed efforts at ne- 
gotiation. 

By the time Marshall issued his statement on January 
7, 1947, it was manifest our efforts at peace-making had 
failed. In his statement General Marshall rightly chided 
the Kuomintang—which had again assumed full control 
of the government—for tolerating the obstructionist tac- 
tics of reactionaries who wanted nothing of social re- 
form or genuine democratic institutions. But he was most 
critical of the Communists, who were actually responsible 
for what had happened. These he frankly called genuine 
Marxists, bent on communistic revolution—not the harm- 
less agrarian liberals pro-Soviet propaganda has painted 
them as. By their constant refusal to cooperate, and re- 
peated recourse to arms, they are destroying China and 
preventing its economic reconstruction. 

How right Marshall was may be gathered from the 
fact that in 1946 some three million Chinese were under 
arms, and 80 per cent of the budget went for military 
expenses. Inflation of the worst type ran riot. 
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The complexity of the problem baffles the understand. 
ing of most Americans; but they must grasp one fact if 
they are to save populous China from bleeding to death, 
It is that the communist elements in China—who do have 
contacts with Moscow, despite the disclaimers—want no 
peace. They are following the approved Leninist formula 
for world revolution by promoting civil strife in con- 
junction with a major war. 

Carefully the USSR has kept out of the picture as far 
as possible, letting the Communists bear the brunt of the 
blame. But Russia’s hand is there, as certain facts bear 
out. Manchuria is economically wrecked, its productive 
capacities largely removed by the Russians or destroyed 
by the Communists. These latter get along quite well with 
the Russian troops. Soviet-trained divisions stand ready 
in North Korea, from which impartial observers are 
barred like bearers of the plague. Despite recognition of 
the Soviet puppet, Outer Mongolia, by China, Mongolian 
troaps have intruded themselves into Sinkiang province. 
The National Government is kept from controlling the 
Manchurian ports, which the Soviet now intensively for- 
tifies. The same anti-United States propaganda, charg. 
ing “imperialism,” is used to disturb students and Chi- 
nese workers and to confuse the world. 

The lesson is clear. If we expect to save China, and 
with it much of Asia, the time to act is now. Otherwise 
China will become the Far Eastern puppet of the Kremlin, 
after the fashion of the satellites in Eastern Europe. War 
is not necessary, but a firm stand is imperative. We must 
back the Chinese Government, even while insisting on its 
liberalization, and make clear that no more “foreign in- 
terference” from Communists will be tolerated in China. 


Get-together on security 


There was a wealth of realistic reasoning and more than 
a spark of inspired statesmanship in Senator Brien Me- 
Mahon’s July 28 address at his alma mater’s—Ford- 
ham—commencement exercises. A bare two months 
before, Secretary Marshall had chosen the academic 
backdrop of a Harvard platform to launch his world- 
rousing appeal for a community inventory of Europe's 
economic needs and capacities. From another college 
campus the Senator from Connecticut now challenges 
the collective membership of the United Nations to fix its 
moral sights on the much broader—and for many n@ 
tions, great and small, clearly the fundamental—problem 
of a “security survey of the world” testing or attesting 
the sincerity of our effective desire for peace. 
Americans, the Senator feels, could best respond to 
the world’s need and expectation of our “moral leader- 
ship”—which of course is already inextricably bound 
up with the whole question of economic recovery. markets 
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and finance—if we were to propose to the UN “parlia- 
ment of the world” at its fall meeting “a moratorium on 
world tension.” During this moratorium all countries 
would be invited to state their considered security re- 
quirements in view of the “peace with justice” to which 
their Charter commits them. 

Out of his rich experience as chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Committee and his extensive contacts abroad, 
Senator McMahon is well aware that another and more 
terrifying armament race is just about ready for the 
starters gun. Molotov threatens Marshall, instead of 
matching him or joining him. Mounting fear and dis- 
trust on both sides of the Iron Curtain, and even more 
significantly around the Security Council table, threaten 
to negate our entire program of postwar relief, peace- 
making and reconstruction. Count Della Torre, among 
others, has been sounding the identical alarm all summer 
in a series of brilliant Osservatore Romano articles hark- 
ing back apprehensively to the Holy Father’s name-day 
forecast for this year of grace 1947: 

Future generations will bless it, if it means for the 

great human family a starting point towards the re- 

awakening of the sentiment of brotherhood establish- 
ing an order of law and peace worthy of man, useful 
and bearable for all; they will curse it, on the other 
hand, if it means a gradual decline into those stag- 
nant marshes of discord and violence from whose 
murky depths there can only arise sinister and harm- 
ful forebodings of new and incalculable calamities. 
Surely men of good will in five continents will share Sen- 
ator McMahon’s conviction that a poll of the nations to- 
day would find the vast majority more eager than ever to 
improve the “demonstrably inadequate mechanism which 
is all they have now” for the enforcement of a precarious 
peace. Surely a deliberate pause now for “security in- 
ventories” would reveal a wide measure of agreement on 
what the Senator describes as national “needs”: 

Reasonable access to economic supplies, freedom 

from political or economic interference from out- 

side, a measure of international trade, some advance 
toward internationally recognized civil liberties—in 
short, substitution of a live and growing internation- 

al law for the present rule of force in anarchy. 

After all, these are substantially the needs and desires 
which one world (Russia included) pooled together in 
the Atlantic Charter and pledged their sacred honor to 
get satisfied in the Charter of the United Nations. 

A shock to collective action might well be provided 
for UN by the recent Compton Report to the Presi- 
dent, where the “essentials of an integrated national se- 
curity program” for America were listed as follows: 

A strong, healthy, educated population; coordinated 

intelligence service; scientific research and develop- 

ment; industrial mobilization and stock-piling; reg- 

ular armed forces and universal training (italics 

ours). 
Whatever its excesses or defects, this first sample of a 
national “security inventory” was clearly predicated on 
scant confidence in the collective security the UN is now 
equipped or disposed to provide. But even its dishearten- 
ing military features may prove just the blessing in dis- 
guise necessary to dramatize the urgency of Senator Mc- 





Mahon’s appeal—echoing the Holy Father’s prayer. We 
must face our security problem squarely and soon as 
brothers at the family council-table, before it flattens us 
—like dumb driven beasts this time—on the last of our 


battlefields. 


But Christ brought peace 


Thousands of sincere Episcopalians, and especially those 
of “High Church” persuasion, must be deeply embar- 
rassed and confused at the present controversy raging 
among some of their bishops over the remarriage of 
divorced persons. The controversy arose when Bishop 
Manning, the retired Bishop of New York, condemned 
the action of two of his fellow bishops in permitting the 
marriage of two Episcopal ministers to divorced women. 

Bishop Manning’s strong statement was released to 
the press on July 25 and has precipitated a barrage of 
replies, but the bishop has not backed down; he re- 
peated his condemnation on July 29. 

The replies to the bishop by his fellow churchmen 
have been curious and revealing. The two bishops whom 
he castigated have retorted that Dr. Manning should 
not have spoken before knowing “all the facts.” It is a 
little hard to know what other facts would be pertinent, 
suve that parties who have been divorced (and not had 
a declaration of nullity) have married clergymen. The 
bishop’s real point was not merely that members of his 
church had married divorced persons (for that is per- 
mitted under the canons which were “liberalized” at 
the General Convention last September), but that each of 
the members so marrying was a clergyman, whose “use- 
fulness as a minister of this church is [thereby] ended, 
and no bishop of this church should give his consent to 
such a marriage.” 

Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, editor of The Churchman, 
answered Bishop Manning with the lame argument that 
the solemn marriage promise of “till death do us part” 
might well mean spiritual death; further, says Dr. Ship- 
ler, when Bishop Manning says that the action of the 
two bishops “shows complete disregard for the Christian 
teaching as to marriage,” he overlooks the fact that no 
one can be sure just what that Christian teaching is. 
Dr. Manning responds in turn that Dr. Shipler is not 
representative of the Episcopal Church. 

In the embarrassment of our sincere Episcopalian 
friends, may we offer a fraternal observation? Certainly 
Christ founded a Church for the purpose, among others, 
of bringing peace and security to our moral lives. Moral 
peace and security for the laity can exist only when they 
have confidence in the teaching of their clergy. Con- 
fidence can hardly be placed in a clergy at odds on a 
phase of Christian life today particularly endangered. 

We would be happy if our Episcopalian friends, in- 
dividually and collectively, would re-examine their whole 
stand on divorce. If the acceptance of divorce as a prin- 
ciple can lead to such confusion and unrest among clergy 
and laity alike, can it possibly be held that Christ, Who 
wills to refresh us under heavy burdens, could sanction 
it? 
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Congress adjourns 


When Congress adjourned on July 27, it had been in 
session for 206 difficult days. The first peacetime Con- 
gress in six years, and the first Republican-controlled 
Congress in sixteen years, the Eightieth passed a dozen 
major bills during its first session and left a dozen more 
as unfinished business. The Republican leadership, with 
an eye on the 1948 elections, professed to be very well 
pleased with the record made. But Gael Sullivan, Demo- 
cratic national vice-chairman, said that the end of the 
session saw a “legislative funeral.” 

For the most part, the bi-partisan foreign policy sur- 
vived the rivalry of party politics. Congress supported 
the President’s program for Greece and Turkey, voted 
$320 million for European and Asiatic relief, and rati- 
fied peace treaties with Italy, Hungary, Rumania and 
Bulgaria. It refused, however, despite tremendous 
pressure, to pass the Stratton bill, which would have ad- 
mitted 400,000 displaced persons into the United States 
over a period of four years, and it gave the President 
only $12,000,000 for the State Department’s foreign 
broadcasts. At Senator Taft’s insistence, the Senate re- 
fused to make the information program permanent. 

At the end of the session there was growing specula- 
tion here and abroad about the willingness of Congress 
to appropriate funds to carry out the so-called Marshall 
Plan. The bi-partisan policy was still intact, but cracks 
were beginning to appear. In some cases isolationism was 
proving a stronger passion than anti-communism. 

In domestic affairs, the Congress largely disregarded 
the recommendations of the President in his address last 
January on the state of the union. The Republican 
leadership, which at all times—except for three or four 
liberal Senators—had its majority in firm control, inter- 
preted its victory in 1946 as a mandate to stop what 
conservatives call “prodigal New-Deal spending,” to 
discipline organized labor, to get rid of war controls 
and to reduce personal-income taxes. 

Only one of these goals was completely achieved— 
labor legislation—although it took a Presidential veto to 
stop the tax-reduction program. The Republicans 
weakened the Wages and Hour Act—Mr. Truman 
signed the bill reluctantly—and passed the Taft-Hartley 
Act over a strongly-worded Presidential dissent. Execu- 
tive action anticipated attack on most wartime controls 
and, by the time they got around to them, there was 
little left to do beyond weakening the rent-control pro- 
gram. This bill the President signed also with re- 
luctance, because he had no other choice. On govern- 
mental economy, the Republicans largely failed to fulfill 
their pledges. The House and Senate never did agree 
on how much the President’s $37.5-billion budget 
should be trimmed, the Senate arguing for $4.5 billion, 
the House holding out for $6 billion. On adjournment 
the Republicans claimed an actual cut of $2.75 billion, 
but the Democrats, not without good reason, claimed 
that the real cut was only about a billion dollars. 

Left undone was a lot of business in which millions of 
voters were interested: long-range housing legislation, 
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fair-employment and anti-poll-tax legislation, minimum. 
wage legislation; social-security legislation. The bill to 
creat a Missouri Valley Authority, to which this year’s 
floods gave special urgency, was lost somewhere in com. 
mittee. Shelved also were such controversial measures 
as Federal aid to education and UMT. 

By way of summary, it seems to us that the record of 
the 80th Congress on foreign affairs was good, on domes. 
tic affairs, spotty. Despite dangerous and agonizing con. 
ditions abroad, it could scarcely disguise a preoccupation 
with normalcy, a nostalgia for days which are probably 
gone forever, an almost petty eagerness to clean Wash. 
ington of the last traces of the New Deal. Whether or not 
this attitude reflects the dominant mood of the country, 
the legislators will now learn on their visits home. 


Guests of Tito 


The seven Protestant ministers who are visiting Yugo. 
slavia as guests of the Yugoslav Government represent 
several major Protestant denominations—Episcopalians, 
Methodists, Lutherans, Presbyterians, Disciples of Christ. 
The purpose of the trip, in the Rev. Guy Emery Ship. 
ler’s words, is, “to try to find out what the general con. 
ditions are in Yugoslavia ... to determine if there is still 
freedom of religion”; also to study the case of Arch. 
bishop Stepinatz, “the way his case was handled and 
whether reports received here were correct or incorrect.” 
“We are,” Dr. Shipler added, “an unprejudiced group.” 

We sincerely hope it is an unprejudiced group— 
though a person doesn’t change character when he 
changes climate (as Quintus Horatius Flaccus reported 
a long time ago), and Dr. Shipler’s own Protestant 
brethren have named the Churchman, of which he is 
editor, as becoming more and more “the leading anti- 
Catholic magazine in America.” This will not make us 
condemn beforehand what he may report on religious 
conditions in Yugoslavia, but it cannot but make us 
cautious about accepting his conclusions respecting eith- 
er Catholicism or Archbishop Stepinatz. 

The addition to the group of one or two Catholic 
priests—as guides, philosophers and friends to their Pro- 
testant brethren—would have been reassuring. As it is, 
we wonder if the Protestant clergymen will swallow whole 
the news that greeted them on their arrival in Belgrade: 
“Six Catholic priests have been sentenced by a Zagreb 
court, two of them to death, for harboring anti-Govern- 
ment ‘criminals,’ aiding others to escape to Austria and 
conducting anti-Government propaganda.” 

That the Tito regime could not countenance the pres 
ence of American Catholic clergymen in Yugoslavia 
might well be a warning to the Protestant ministers a 
they go the rounds of their “conducted tour.” With the 
charges made by the Catholic Church that religious in- 
tolerance and persecution are rampant under Tito, Mr. 
C. L. Sulzberger of the New York Times agreed fully, 
and circumstantially, a few months ago, from on-the-spot 
observation and investigation. Will the Protestant group 
really be free to check objectively on these conclusions’ 
We are bound to confess that we do not think so. 
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Enemy of the West— 
birth control 





To urge European countries to practise birth control for 
the next decade—as was recently proposed by Margaret 
Sanger—is equivalent to asking a starving people to 

practise crop-limitation. This is the in- 





Harold C. Gardiner 


escapable conclusion from a study of 
expert population forecasts. 





It was suggested four weeks ago (cf. “We, the people— 
a shrinking giant,” America, July 12, pp. 404-405) 
that Malthus, though dead, is still kept unburied by a 
type of thinking that will not face the advance of knowl- 
edge in matters of population. Quoting the National Com- 
mittee on Population Policy, we stated that 
. . . the specter of over-population conjured up by 
Malthus at the end of the eighteenth century has 
given way to the fear of under-population, at least 
as far as European civilization and its offshoots are 
concerned. 
The actual figures on which that statement is based beat 
out the contention. The most recent and complete study 
(Notestein, Future Population of Europe and the Soviet 
Union—Population Projections, 1940-1970) shows that 
seven European countries are on a definite downward 
population trend: they are Austria, Belgium, England 
and Wales, Estonia, France, Sweden and Switzerland. 
Eleven countries show a population approximately sta- 
tionary, though even in many of them the beginning of 
a downward trend can be observed. They are Albania, 
Denmark, Finland, Germany, Hungary, Ireland, North 
Ireland, Latvia, Lithuania, Norway and Scotland. The 
remaining ten countries are, in the main, increasing in 
population though, again, in many of them the increase 
is rather negligible. They are Bulgaria, Greece, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, the 
USSR and Yugoslavia. The following table will aid the 


visualization of the state of affairs: 


Population 
decreasing: 1940 1950 1960 1970 
Austria ..... 6,660,000 6,720,000 6,580,000 6,280,000 
Belgium 8,310,000 8,340,000 8,160,000 7,760,000 
England and 
Wales .... 40,900,000 40,900,000 39,600,000 37,100,000 
Estonia ..... 1,130,000 1,120,000 1,070,000 1,000,000 
France ..... i i 39,000,000 36,900,000 
Sweden ..... 6,330,000 6,370,000 6,210,000 5,840,000 
Switzerland... 4,220,000 4,260,000 4,150,000 3,920,000 
Population about stationary: 
Albania .... 1,100,000 1,200,000 1,200,000 _—1,300,000 
Denmark ... 3,820,000 4,010,000 4,060,000 3,990,000 
Finland .. 3,850,000 4,000,000 4,010,000 3,920,000 
Germany ... 69,500,000 72,000,000 71,800,000 69,800,000 
Hungary .... 9,160,000 9,440,000 9,530,000 9,330,000 
Ireland ..... 3,020,000 3,140,000 3,230,000 3,240,000 
No. Ireland.. 1,300,000 1,360,000 _—1,380,000 _1,380,000 
DAVIE 60060. 1,990,000 2,010,000 1,980,000 1,910,000 
Lithuania ... 2,460,000 2,580,000 2,660,000 2,660,000 
orway ..... 2,930,000 3,010,000 3,000,000 2,870,000 
Scotland .... 5,050,000 5,210,000 5,220,000 5,090,000 
Population increasing: 
Bulgaria .... 6,320,000 6,790,000 7,170,000 _—7,320,000 
reece ..... 7,180,000 7,830,000 8,350,000 8,640,000 
BY seiics ce 44,200,000 47,000,000 48,900,000 49,500,000 
Netherlands. 8,840,000 9,550,000 9,950,000 10,000,000 
Poland ..... 35,200,000 38,100,000 40,400,000 41,400,000 
Portugal .... 7,620,000 8,290,000 8,780,000 9,090,000 
Rumania 20,300,000 22,200,000 24,000,000 25,300,000 
BE eiicicxs 600,000 27,000,000 27,800,000 27,800,000 
ee 174,000,000 203,000,000 228,000,000 251,000,000 
17,700,000 18,500,000 





The general trend that emerges from these figures shows 
that the population of the whole of Europe will increase 
from a total of 399 million in 1940 to 421 million in 
1960. That is the peak, and by 1970 it will have declined 
to 417 million, with all indications that the decline will 
be progressive from that time on. 

In the face of these figures—and the statisticians cer- 
tainly do not arrive at them for any specifically anti- 
birth-control reasons—it becomes increasingly hard to 
grasp what the advocates of planned parenthood are 
aiming at. Speaking from a purely naturalistic motive, 
one could admit some practical sense to their proposals 
if they were advocating birth-control, say, for only Orien- 
tal countries (though there are statistics even for those 
countries which should give them pause, as we shall see). 
But when the planned-parenthooders preach their doc- 
trines to a West which is already suffering desperately 
from a shortage of children, we are entitled to wonder 
if the birth-controllers are not, in fact, Western civiliza- 
tion’s greatest current enemies. 

That children are actually, today, a scarce commodity 
can be gathered from another unbiased source. In April 
of this year the International Children’s Emergency Fund 
issued a booklet describing the need for the Fund in 
Europe. One section of that booklet is titled “Europe’s 
Population Crisis.” I give exerpts from some pertinent 
passages: 


The World War babies came of age from 1935 on- 
wards. World War II caught up with this ill-starred 
generation, killed millions, maimed other millions, 
and prevented or broke up the marriages that might 
have restored some balance to Europe’s population. 

In consequence, Europe now has an abnormally 
small proportion of women between 20 and 34, the 
age group most likely to bear children. Men of this 
age group, too, have largely disappeared in many 
countries. Hence there will be relatively few babies 
for years to come, and the population will be in- 
creasingly weighted with unproductive old people 
[my italics]. 

The productive adult population of the war-rav- 
aged countries, low in numbers and to a large extent 
incapacitated for work, will have no other replace- 
ment for the next eighteen years than the children 
already born. The years up to 1965 will be decisive 
for the rehabilitation of Europe. Restoration of the 
old Continent and its civilization, therefore, depends 
upon the existing child reserve. Should this be 
wasted, downfall is inevitable. 

And the section concludes: 
For a continent of 450,000,000 inhabitants (not 
including the USSR, which can no longer be divided 
between Europe and Asia, but including the Ukraine 
and Byelorussia), the present reserve of children is 
dangerously low. 
And yet, despite this stark picture that what the West 
needs is more children, we have birth-controllers, and 
1947 
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especially American ones, lecturing the Western countries 
that they should block the birth of babies. 

Mrs. Margaret Sanger, for instance, proposed to the 
British public early in July that Britain’s cradles stay 
empty for the next ten years and that a like policy be 
followed by other “hungry countries.” It must be granted, 
of course, that there is sectional overcrowding in Eng- 
land, but the British Government is so worried over 
under-population that it is spurring the birth rate by 
paying parents five shillings per week for each child 
except the first, and is taking steps to swell its laboring 
force, particularly in the mines, by the importation of 
considerable numbers of displaced persons. 

Again, T. V. Smith writes an article in the June 14 
issue of School and Society, which he rather pompously 
titles “Parting Advice to Italy from an American Edu- 
cator Who Sternly Wishes Them Well.” In it he proposes 
“a simple test of Italy’s dependability for peace.” It is 
that 

. . . Italy take, as the democratic nations have, 

quality of life rather than quantity as its population 

criterion. . . . Italy must substitute for her standing 
immoralism of unlimited population the morality of 
producing only as many children as she can educate 
well, employ sufficiently and maintain at a fair stand- 
ard of living. 
This is the same Dr. Smith who was Director of Educa- 
tion for the Allied Control in Italy, and who made a 
statement, on his return to the United States last April, 
that “we have least to expect from our way of life from 
the Italians”; by which he meant that democracy prom- 
ises least headway in Italy; and again he brought to the 
fore Italy’s population problem, about which they “only 
shrug their shoulders because of a dogma that forbids 
them free remedial play upon the problem.” 

But the Italian problem is not quite so simple or quite 
so susceptible of such a simple solution. The country 
does actually suffer from overpopulation at present, but 
that is largely due to a long neglect to develop natural 
resources properly. Though 91.7 per cent of the coun- 
try’s national area is productive, there was never a dis- 
tinct national agricultural policy till 1922, and particu- 
larly did agriculture stagnate in central Italy. That Italy 
could, with proper management, support practically all 
of its present population may be seen from the fact that 
under Mussolini a land reclamation project, never car- 
ried to completion, would have reclaimed 5,962,508 acres 
and would have supplied food for ten million more 
Italians. 

Further, such an authority as Notestein, mentioned 
above, claims that even Italy, though listed in the above 
table as having an increasing population, very probably 
would not have staved off a population decline for more 
than a decade. 

A further consideration which birth-control propa- 
gandists overlook is that what constitutes a country’s 
optimum population can change very rapidly. Says R. R. 
Kuczinski, writing of “Population,” in the Encyclopedia 
of Social Sciences: 

The test generally used for measuring the optimum 
population is the average standard of living; if this 
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constantly decreases the optimum population is ap- 
parently exceeded. It is impossible, however, in 
many cases to foresee the final trend in the standard 
of living. Germany, with 45,000,000 inhabitants at 
the beginning of the 1880's, had apparently passed 
the optimum point, as the standard of living was 
constantly decreasing and each year hundreds of 
thousands of its inhabitants emigrated. But thirty 
years later it counted 20,000,000 inhabitants more 
and, in spite of an annual excess of 800,000 births, 
immigration exceeded emigration and the standard 
of living had enormously improved. 
Hence, though we grant that Italy today suffers from 
overpopulation, it by no means follows that this popula. 
tion may not turn out to be not an optimum one, if and 
when the country’s resources are managed properly. 
Finally, neither Italy’s prob- 
lem of population, nor in. 
deed the problem of any 
European country, can be 
assessed save with regard to 
Europe as a whole. Europe, 
simply, needs countries 
which, like Italy at present, 
are here and now over-pro- 
ducing children—and I mean 
over-producing only in the 
sense of not being able here 
and now to assimilate fully the manpower into its present 
economy. France, in particular, is bending every effort 
to attract Italian immigrants. The magazine Population, 
the Review published by L’Institut National d’Etudes 
Démographiques, in its April-June, 1946 issue, after ex- 
amining tle necessity for large-scale immigration, states 
(p. 237): 

The above considerations lead us to posit an immi- 

gration of 1,400,000 or 1,500,000 adults from 26 to 

35 years, either accompanied by an immigration of 

1,300,000 or 1,400,000 children less than 15 or fol- 

lowed about ten years later by an equal immigration 

of adults of both sexes spread out over a decade. 
And, farther on, the study concludes: “The principal 
source of possible immigration, then, is Italy.” 

Dr. Smith, I hope, harbors no hatred for France 
(though his article quoted above fairly reeks with con- 
tempt for Italians). If he really wants to help the well- 
being of France, he will stop advocating the widespread 
practice of birth control in Italy. 

A final example of American planned-parenthooders 
giving advice where it is not wanted was provided by 
Dr. Abraham Stone. Back from a world conference on 
the Family and Population in Paris, Dr. Stone noted with 
pleasure “a much more progressive and liberal attitude 
in Europe toward family planning than before the war.” 
He was particularly pleased with “the growing liberal 
spirit” in France. Well, the French Goveri:ment is not 
pleased with the spirit, and I doubt if the French Gov- 
ernment will be pleased with American visitors who 
come preaching a doctrine which official Europe is com- 
ing slowly and at long last to realize for what it is actu- 
ally proving to be—the slow death of Western civiliza- 
tion. 
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Finally, it is to be noted with some concern that in 
appointing Mr. Charles Saltzman of New York to be 
Assistant Secretary of State for Occupied Zones, Presi- 
dent Truman has placed in this important post a member 
of the board of directors of the Planned Parenthood 
Federation. It may, of course, be the merest coincidence, 
but it will not, on the other hand, be at all surprising if 
the Germans begin to be told that they will have to limit 
their families if they expect continued aid. It will not be 
surprising, because it has happened before with regard 
to other groups, such as the migrant Mexican workers 
in our Southwest. 

It is not the purpose of this article to pretend that I 
have all the answers to the tremendously complex prob- 
lem of the world’s population. I haven’t—and neither has 
any other one individual and, most emphatically, neither 
have those who advocate birth control as a solution. 

First of all, they have not the answers because it is 
not true, by the consensus of population experts, that the 
world is overcrowded. Sections of it are; but vast tracts 
of land are still, even in this century, virgin soil to sup- 
port millions. Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, to mention but a few, offer such living space. 

Second, even if we grant that the Orient presents a 
terrific headache of overcrowding (a subsequent article 


Britain points toward 
a United Europe 





will deal with this), Europe and the countries whose 
civilization stems from Europe are suffering from perni- 
cious anemia in the depletion of human resources. 

Third, where there are overcrowded segments in Eu- 
rope, the solution, if Europe is to be saved, must come 
by solving the problem of the distribution of peoples. 
If the crops of human lives are simply dumped in one 
country of Europe (as we dumped our excess potato crop 
this year), that country may be immediately relieved, 
but Europe as a whole will continue to starve. 

Last, as 1 have maintained before, the birth-controllers’ 
solution is the cowardly, short-sighted, “out.” We hu- 
mans bave erected our barriers of nationalism, immi- 
gration quotas, race hatreds; we have not, after thou- 
sands of years, adequately solved the elemental problems 
of housing, soil conservation, transportation—and then, 
instead of buckling down in manly fashion to solve what 
has to be solved, we (the birth-controllers) throw the 
blame on God—He is overpopulating His earth! 

It is not thus that the great social reformers worked. 
They faced the real problem, and did not drag up some 
immediate and immoral palliative. It took centuries to 
abolish the slave trade. It may take generations to begin 
to solve the problems of the world’s population. But it 
will never be solved by propaganda for depopulation. 


Tibor Payzs, Doctor of Jurisprudence and International 
Law from the University of Budapest, was formerly con- 
nected with the Labor Office of the League of Nations at 

Geneva. Dr. Payzs is now teaching 
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The important role played by Great Britain in interna- 
tional politics has a threefold base: 1) England is the 
head of a still impressive empire; 2) the United King- 
dom is the senior member in a partnership of equals 
known as the British Commonwealth of Nations; 3) 
Britain is a leading member of the European community 
of states. 

It is in its third capacity that British leadership asserts 
itself decisively at present—the determination to recap- 
ture the true meaning of Europe. “The real demarcation 
between Europe and Asia is no chain of mountains .. .,” 
states a young English writer, Mr. G. Sewell, “but a 
system of beliefs and ideas which we call Western civil- 
ization . . . Europe is a spiritual conception.” 

The European creed of Mr. Sewell has been quoted 
on different occasions by Winston Churchill in his recent 
crusade for a United Europe; but the plan for a United 
Europe is not confined to this elder statesman and a 
small circle surrounding him. Great Britain, like the 
United States, seems to have a bi-partisan foreign pol- 
icy; and Mr. Clement Attlee, the Prime Minister, is on 
record with the statement that Europe must federate or 
perish, 

It is well-realized in Great Britain that the immediate 
goal must be European economic recovery, but the more 
distant aim of a United Europe seldom escapes the atten- 





tion of policy-makers. British leaders also realize that to 
attain this end the spiritual co-leadership of France must 
be enlisted, and that all attempts would be futile without 
the material assistance of the United States. 

The American policy of “lend-lease for peace,” indi- 
cated in Secretary of State Marshall’s historic speech at 
Harvard University on June 5, 1947, is the means with- 
out which the desired economic recovery of a free Europe 
cannot be attained and, while the British appreciate the 
American thesis that in order to be helped, Europe must 
first help herself, they also realize that the United 
States has an economic and humanitarian interest in 
European reconstruction. They note, further, the fact 
that the excess of American exports over imports was 
approximately $8,000,000,000 in the last fiscal year. 
Anthony Eden, former Secretary for Foreign Affairs and 
present deputy-leader of the opposition, remarked recent- 
ly in Parliament: “If the United States is to continue as 
a great exporting nation, then clearly it is of the first 
importance to her to build up European prosperity.” 
Another British statesman, Herbert Morrison, goes far- 
ther, asserting that it would pay the United States to 
maintain its exports even if they were not paid back. 

In reply, United States Secretary of Commerce W. 
Averell Harriman has reminded European nations that 
U. S. exports have represented only seven per cent of 
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our total national productivity, and that a reduction, 
therefore, would not have a very great effect on business. 
This type of statement is, however, the exception. Numer- 
ous other Americans have emphasized the importance of 
exports. Dean Acheson, for instance, when U. S. Under 
Secretary of State, pointed out in an address on May 8, 
1947, that the huge deficit in the world’s budget is 
financed by the United States out of self-interest and 
humanitarianism. But “there can never be any stability 
or security in the world,” he added, “until foreign coun- 
tries are able to pay in commodities and services for 
what they need to import. . .” Another high-level official, 
Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary of State, expressed 
it this way: what the United States can do is to “provide 
gasoline and spare parts and perhaps a road map,” but 
the economic machinery of Europe must be put in opera- 
tion by Europe itself. In a public address on April 16, 
1947, he specified that the long-run economic program 
for European countries requires three things: reconstruc- 
tion, currency stability and the revival of trade; and 
American interest was again frankly stated: “The record 
is clear that no major trading country has been able to 
isolate itself for long from the effects of business condi- 
tions in other countries.” 

These and other statements on American economic 

policy have served well to convey to the British the 
meaning of Mr. Marshall’s proposals. The enormous 
contribution of America to alleviate the sufferings of the 
rest of the world is well-known and appreciated. The 
British also know American idealism. They are well 
aware that a passionate love for human rights will always 
inspire American action whenever and wherever the fun- 
damental rights of peoples are denied. As Dean Acheson, 
summing up the foreign-policy tradition of the United 
States, stated on June 15, 1947: 
The basic, underlying, never-varying tradition of 
this republic is insistence upon liberty of the indi- 
vidual, the worth of the individual, the ultimate test 
of truth by reference to the individual. . . . This 
country has always responded to peoples struggling 
to attain or maintain their freedom. We have done 
so because it is important to us that they shall suc- 
ceed. Sometimes we can do much, sometimes little, 
but the response is always there. 


Europeans are quite well aware of what a United States 
of Europe would mean to the United States of America. 
There is perhaps no European who, having had contact 
with Americans, has not been confronted with the ques- 
tion: “Why cannot Europeans unite and live in peace as 
we Americans do?” The British also know that many 
Americans believe in, and support, Mr. Churchill’s plea 
for European federation. There is, for instance, John 
Foster Dulles, who quotes Alexander Hamilton with ref- 
erence to the European question: “To look for a con- 
tinuation of harmony between a number of independent, 
unconnected sovereignties in the same neighborhood 
would be to disregard the uniform course of human 
events and to set at defiance the accumulated experience 
of ages.” 

Well-informed Britons realize that Europe must move 
slowly toward federation. The first step toward imple- 
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mentation of the Marshall proposal has been the establish. 
ment by the Conference on European Economic Coopera. 
tion of a steering committee, called a “Cooperation 
Committee,” which, through four technical committees, 
is to survey Europe’s resources and meds in terms of 
food and agriculture, coal and power, iron and steel and 
transport. While Anthony Eden quite readily points to 
the example of the Benelux Agreement, which is to estab. 
lish by the end of this year a complete customs union 
between Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg, Sir 
Arthur Salter, representing the University of Oxford in 
the House of Commons, cautions against too high hopes 
at once: 
A customs union implies the creation of a new politi- 
cal authority which has to decide both the height 
and the character of the common tariff of all the 
constituent states. .. . The governments of the con- 
stituent units are almost reduced to a status of state 
governments in a federal union. That is a very diffi- 
cult thing to achieve quickly. 
The British therefore seem to agree that the goal of a 
United Europe must be approached by way of intermedi- 
ate economic stages: such as economic rehabilitation 
through concerted European action and American assis- 
tance, reciprocal lowering of tariff barriers, and then 
finally, perhaps, a customs union. 
Although the present initia- 
tive for the idea of European 
federation has come from 
England, the majority of 
European states are Conti- 
nental, and the British real- 
ize that the success of the 
plan depends on the co-lead- 
ership of Continental France. 
“If European unity is to be 
made an effective reality be- 
fore it is too late,” says Mr. 
Churchill, “the wholehearted 
efforts, both of France and Britain, will be needed from 
the outset. They must go forward hand in hand. They 
must, in fact, be founder-partners in this movement.” 
The French (and here one feels justified in excluding the 
Communists), it seems, have answered the call. There can 
be no better initial grasp of Mr. Marshall’s proposal than 
that exemplified in the polished diplomacy of M. Bidault: 
I might recall that in French victory and in French 
defeat at Marengo, at Waterloo, the decisive role 
was played by several thousand men who arrived at 
the last moment. It was the decisive role but not the 
principal role. As to the principal role, we will as- 
sume it, each of us. . . . The United States is the 
several thousand men who will decide the battle and 
victory against misery. 
As to the future of the Ruhr, the consistent French pro- 
posals for internationalization will offer no obstacle to 
leaving this industrial heart of Western Europe within 4 
Germany politically federated and economically united 
for the common benefit of all Europe. What the French 
oppose is the raising of the aggressive potentialities of 
a future Germany. 
The ultimate plan for a United Europe is certainly not 
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new to Frenchmen. “Let us have the United States of 
Europe, let us have Continental federation, let us have 
European freedom,” exclaimed Victor Hugo in 1871. 
The efforts, too, between the two World Wars, of Aristide 
Briand for a United States of Europe are well remem- 
bered. And General de Gaulle, in the eyes of many 
Frenchmen still the outstanding hero of national libera- 
tion, has called repeatedly—most recently on July 9, 
1947—for a genuine European alliance, led by Britain 
and France, in which “France must become strong as 
the bulwark of a free continent.” 

But British leadership, French cooperation and Ameri- 
can assistance, to both economic recovery of a free 
Europe and eventual political union, are faced with a 
great obstacle. “Europe” at present is limited by a line 
which runs from Stettin on the Baltic Sea to the suburbs 
of Trieste on the Adriatic Sea, along the northern fron- 
tier of Greece, north of Turkey in the Black Sea. Beyond 
this line live well over a hundred million people—Poles, 
Hungarians, Croatians, and many others who are a part 
of the European family, just as are the British, French 
and Dutch. 

The present British Government feels that it has not 
contributed to the division of Europe. Mr. Bevin points 
to his Government’s many efforts to reconcile differences 
—among them the last Moscow Conference—when he 
“sat for six weeks in Moscow” trying to secure the eco- 
nomic unity of Germany, so that, when it was produced, 
it could be woven into the economic unity of Europe. 
The refusal of the Government of the Soviet Union to 
cooperate in the implementation of the Marshall pro- 
posal, and the ensuing refusal of the Eastern European 
states behind the Stettin-Trieste line to participate in the 
Conference on European Economic Cooperation, vindi- 
cate the British position. 

The door, of course, is shut to none. It is hoped that 
at some future date others will find the way back to 
“Europe,” at present limited to Western Europe. 

Contrary to Soviet predictions, the sovereignty of the 
small European Powers which have participated in the 
recent Paris Conference has not been endangered. Evi- 
dently only those have participated who accepted the 
invitation of their own free will. For the purposes of the 
immediate aim—that is, united effort for the economic 
recovery of Europe—information for a “balance sheet” 
of resources will be obtained, but only with the consent 
of each government concerned. It has also been agreed 
that existing commercial treaties will not be changed 
without the consent of the respective countries now par- 
ties to such agreements. 

If this limited economic cooperation among the Euro- 
pean states should eventually lead to a customs union or, 
further, to a United Europe, it would occur only through 
the free volition of the peoples who so wish to associate. 

Those who place their hopes in the United Nations 
may find it regrettable that it was not considered prac- 
ticable at present to use exclusively the machinery of the 
UN for the task of European economic recovery. The 
idea, however, of the eventual goal of a United Europe 
within the structure of the UN is definitely designated 





by such champions of this cause as Mr. Churchill, who 
refers to the future United Europe as one of the “four 
main pillars of the world temple of peace.” The other 
three are: the United States within its larger association 
of the Western Hemisphere; the Soviet Union “with its 
Slavonic fraternities”; and the British Empire and Com- 
monthwealth of Nations. But, says Mr. Churchill, “we 
accept without question the world supremacy of the 
United Nations Organization.” It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that for Mr. Churchill the Eastern European coun- 
tries appear to be permanently out of association with 
the future United Europe. 

Reviewing the English attitude toward European re- 
construction, one must come to the conclusion that the 
British are looking farther than just economic recovery. 
They are envisaging also a United Europe based not on a 
healthy, complementary economy alone, but founded, too, 
on the spiritual unity of Western civilization. Toward 
this end there is open discussion of the other factor to be 
faced—the question of political association—and what 
it may mean in terms of partial surrender of sovereignty. 

There is only one achievement big enough to be 

worth scores of billions of dollars, and that would 

be a full customs union of the main countries of 

Western Europe. 

Can the nations of Western Europe pledge them- 
selves, in the next few months, to accept within ten 
years anything so big, so desirable and so difficult? 
That is the challenge that Mr. Marshall has thrown 
out. Nor is the matter one that can be tackled solely 
on the economic plane. It is a fashionable fallacy, 
but a fallacy none the less, that economic policy 
between the nations can outrun its political founda- 
tions. It cannot; and if there is to be a policy of 
economic sovereignty in Western Europe, then there 
will also have to be some contributions of political 
sovereignty to a joint organ. It is something like a 
United States that must be envisaged, with political 
and economic organs, loose in its constitution, no 
doubt, but not bogus. Can the nations of Western 
Europe bring themselves to say, and to say sin- 
cerely, that they will achieve it within ten years? 

The question must not be answered in a merely 
emotional way. It must be answered realistically, 
after some survey of the difficulties. The one thing 
that would be criminal would be to allow a negative 
answer to be given by default. To the giving of an 
answer, the energies of the governments must now 
be given, and the initiative quite inevitably falls to 
London. The [members of] British Government 
have hitherto shamefully neglected their opportuni- 
ties in this direction; they have never made a suffi- 
ciently determined survey of the possibilities of a 
Western Association. For a long time they were de- 
terred from it by fear of offending Mr. Stalin; and 
most recently by fear of pleasing Mr. Churchill. 
They will now have to work overtime if they are not 
to incur the charge of missing one of history’s great 
opportunities out of mere inability to seize it. (From 
“A New United States,” The Economist, June 14, 
1947.) 


“The future belongs to those who love, not to those who 
hate,” said Pope Pius XII to the College of Cardinals on 
June 2, 1947. The future belongs to those nations which, 
like the British, know how to combine legitimate self- 
interest with spiritual values. 
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A note on 
industrial peace 






The theory that a boom-bust cycle is inevitable in the 
American economy—a theory always disputed by labor 
leaders, and recently deplored by President Truman— 

is now questioned by some leaders 





Benjamin L. Masse 


of industry, says Fr. Masse, AMERica’s 
industrial-relations Editor. 





One of the really big bones of contention between labor 
and management is the attitude which it behooves indus- 
try to take toward the boom-bust cycle of our capitalist 
economy. 

Generally speaking, labor feels that the boom-bust 
cycle is not inevitable and that industry can do a great 
deal to keep the economy functioning on a reasonably 
even keel. It can, for instance, somewhat reduce tradi- 
tional unit profit margins and pass the difference along 
to workers in the form of higher wages and to the gen- 
eral public in the form of lower prices. Such a policy 
would tend to bolster the always-needed consumer pur- 
chasing power. 

Furthermore, labor believes that without some govern- 
ment intervention the economic pendulum will continue 
to swing between extremes of prosperity and depression. 
When production and employment fall off, labor wants 
the Government to borrow and spend; when production 
and employment are at high levels, labor wants the Gov- 
ernment to tax accordingly and pay its debts. 

Again, generally speaking, management tends to re- 
gard the ups and down of the economy as the neces- 
sary result of “natural laws.” The job of management is 
to accommodate individual businesses to the oscilla- 
tions of the inevitable economic cycle, to pile up profits 
and reserves when times are good and batten down the 
hatches—that is, cut production and lay off workers— 
when times are bad. As Wilfred Sykes, President of In- 
land Steel, said a few weeks ago, explaining the oppo- 
sition of the steel industry to further expansion at this 
time: “We have always had our ups and downs and | 
don’t think there is any reason to assume that we won't 
have it [another depression] in the future.” Therefore, 
Mr. Sykes argued, it is the business of the steel industry 
to plan now for the reduced demand it may face in the 
days ahead. 

In his mid-year report to Congress on the economic 
state of the nation, President Truman described this busi- 
ness mentality perfectly. He said: 

Certain businessmen seem motivated in their busi- 

ness decisions by the belief that the consumption ca- 

pacity of the country is severely limited and that the 
occurrence of periodic depressions is unavoidable. 

They consequently seek relief from business diffi- 

culties by limiting production, and they hope to 

avoid future business difficulties by limiting the ca- 
pacity of their plants and industry. 
In other words, these businessmen believe that periodic 
depressions are an integral part of the American way of 
life. 

Not only does management tend to shrug off respon- 
sibility for the boom-bust cycle; its inclinations are to 
oppose all Government efforts to do anything about it. 
The effect of that opposition is to extend antagonism 
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between labor and management beyond economics to 
politics. Along this path we have proceeded much too 
far already, as the first session of the 80th Congress re. 
vealed. By and large, the Republicans reflected man. 
agement’s viewpoint; the Democrats, except for most 
of the Southern contingent, the labor slant. 

If both sides persist in their present convictions, the 
prospects for industrial peace are not very favorable. 
Individual employers and individual unions will work 
out satisfactory, cooperative relationships in isolated 
cases and in protected industries, as some have already 
done, but until there is agreement on this basic issue, 
labor and management will remain more or less antagon. 
istic rivals. And the goal of their rivalry will be, of 
course, control of the National Government. 

Fortunately, indications exist that important people in 
management and—what is probably just as significant— 
leading business economists are retreating from the 
exposed salients of the laissez-faire bastion. To the pres- 
ent writer, one of the most 
startling indications of this 
healthy shift was the speech 
by the economist George 
Terborgh to the annual con- 
vention of the Machinery 
and Allied Products Insti- 
tute on June 20 in New 
York. Mr. Terborgh, who 
will be remembered for his 
slashing attack on the “ma- 
ture economy” thesis, popularly associated with the name 
of Alvin Hansen and the New Deal, surprised his audience 
by espousing the use of a compensatory fiscal policy by 
the Federal Government. This he defined, in terms that 
even Alvin Hansen would accept, as “the use of Federal 
taxes and expenditures to compensate for inflationary or 
deflationary swings in the national economy.” And he 
continued: 

I am aware of its dangers and of the fallibility of 

political operation. I admit that it will be used 

haltingly and badly. I believe, nevertheless, that it 
is necessary in default of other means for stabilizing 
economic activity, and I know of no other device 
or group of devices that promises to be adequate. 
The theory is very simple. If the private econ- 
omy is not spending enough money, let the Govern- 
ment spend more than it collects from the private 
economy. On the contrary, if the private sector is 
over-expansive and shows symptoms of an unhealthy 
boom, let the Government go into reverse by collect- 
ing more taxes than it pays out in expenditure. 








Mr. Terborgh, of course, is only one business econo 
mist, but he is an important and influential one, and his 
defense of a compensatory fiscal policy, which would 
have been enthusiastically applauded at an AFL or CI0 
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convention, is certain to have repercussions in the cita- 
dels of industry and finance. It may even disturb the 
laissez-faire dogmatism which is the characteristic 
philosophy of most of the country’s prominent corpora- 
tion economists. 

With reference to the other aspect of this issue, the 
responsibility of business itself to do something about 
the boom-bust cycle, progress is being made also. It is 
sufficient to recall sqme of the fine statements issued by 
that enterprising organization, the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. More and more, management is 


Instruction gratis 





being educated to see that its wage, price, profit and in- 
vestment policies are directly related to the boom-bust 
cycle; that, in a word, it must consciously aim to create 
and sustain the market it exists to satisfy. With this 
realization, and with some revision of management’s 
traditional laissez-faire attitude toward government, 
labor and management thinking on prosperity and de- 
pression can be reconciled. When that happens, and 
not before, the chances for industrial harmony will be 
hopeful, indeed. And so will the future of the United 
States. 


Arnold Lunn, after schooling at Harrow and Oxford, 
went in for ski-ing in a big way and wrote a dozen or two 
books on the sport. Then he went in for religious con- 





Arnold Lunn 


troversy and wrote himself into joining 


the Catholic Church. 





The mountaineer who was sitting opposite me in the 
train leaned forward and said: “You are Mr. Lunn, 
aren't you?” 

I admitted that I was. “Well, you are the man I want 
to meet. I want to climb the Matterhorn, and then I 
would like to try summer ski-ing. What do you think the 
snow would be like on Monte Rose at this time of year?” 

I told him. 

“I have read your Alpine Ski-ing,” he went on. “Can’t 
say I’ve read any of your religious books.” 

He paused, and I felt his tone change. He knew some- 
thing about ski-mountaineering but, even so, he deferred 
to me as an expert. He knew nothing about the Church 
and was therefore anxious, from the plenitude of his 
ignorance, to enlighten me; for there is only one subject 
in this world on which the man who has read nothing 
is always ready to inform the man who has read a great 
deal. 

Admittedly, religious questions must be divided into 
questions of opinion—on which every man has a right 
to express his views—and questions of fact. It is, for in- 
stance, a question of fact that Wesley did not believe in 
predestination, and a critic of Wesleyanism who con- 
fused its tenets with Calvinism would not be very help- 
ful; and it is also a question of fact that Catholics 
(strangely enough) do not believe that all their Protes- 
tant friends are going to roast in the fires of hell forever 
and ever. 

“I have no prejudice against Catholics,” he began— 
an admirable example of an inverted phrase, the real 
meaning of which is the precise opposite of the apparent 
meaning, like “It’s not the money I object to, but the 
principle of the thing,” or “War between X and Y is 
unthinkable,” which means that both X and Y have be- 
gun to think pretty hard about precisely this possibility. 

“I have no prejudice against Catholics, and I admire 
all men who are sincere and who practise what they be- 
lieve to be true, but what I say is... .” 

I knew only too well what he was about to say. There 
is a dreadful inevitability about this traditional introit. 
I do not, of course, mind a man restating truths which 


I accept, but I find it difficult to be patient when a man 
informs me twice that two is four, with the air of a man 
who is telling something which I shall regard as both 
new and faintly shocking. 

“But what I say is that all roads lead to heaven, and 
that what matters most is not the route one follows but 
the point which one is aiming at, and I cannot help feel- 
ing that God will prefer people who live good lives, even 
if they do happen to be a bit shaky about abstruse dogmas, - 
to out-and-out scoundrels who hold the orthodox dogmas.” 

“So I have always been led to believe,” I said. 

“But you are an R. C., aren’t you?” 

“Yes, and hell is full of people who never ceased to 
be R. C.’s, and heaven is full of good people who never 
became R. C.’s.” 

“Well, I still think that roads... .” 

“I know, I know. . . . By the way, are you tackling 
the north face of the Matterhorn?” 

He laughed. “Thanks for the compliment. I should fall 
off before I started. No, the easiest and safest way up 
for me—and a good guide to take me down. I’m not 
real good, you know.” 

“Same here, as far as that ascent to heaven is con- 
cerned. The easiest and safest way for me, and a good 
guide to take me there. All routes may lead to the Matter- 
horn, and all routes may lead to heaven; but I’m not 
good enough to be a guideless climber or to attempt 
fancy routes.” 

My friend laughed. “Well, that’s that—but what was 
I asking you about before you started trying to convert 
me to Popery? . . . Oh, yes, I know! Do you think 
there’s any chance of decent snow on Monte Rose in 
July?” 

“Well, you might—with luck—have 1,500 feet of good 
powder below the Saddle.” 

“Good powder snow in July! Thank God I happened to 
meet you! There’s something to be said for experts after 
all.” 

The really odd thing about this chap was that his 
curiosity was so frightfully selective. He wanted to know 
all that I could tell him about the best ski-ing routes, but 
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he had spent some torty years on this distracted planet 
without ever trying to find out whether there was, in 
fact, any reason to suppose that a man could be guided 
up an ascent much more interesting than the Matterhorn. 
Or—to change the analogy—whether there is a rule of 
the road to heaven. 

What would we think of a motorist who started out 
happily on the great North Road without ever bothering 
to discover whether there was any rule of the road or 
what was the precise significance of all those crochety 
traffic-lights? I should like to be present at his first 
interview with a constable. 

“Did you see those traffic-lights, sir?” 

“Oh, I have no use for stuffy dogmas. One man thinks 
the red light means ‘stop.’ Another thinks it means ‘go 
on.’ But, my dear Constable, what matters is not what 
we believe about the traflic-lights. The good man who 
thinks red means ‘all clear’ will get to York in time, and 
the bad man who is thoroughly orthodox may have a 
crash at the next turning. Life is more important than 
dogmas, speed than traffic directions. . . .” 

I do not, somehow, think this would go over very big 
with any constable I know. 

One of these days I am going to write a little hand- 
book for people who want to talk about religion on 
trains. 


Report from Berlin 


BERLIN, July 25 (By wireless) —“General Marshall must 
act quickly,” said a leading German ecclesiastic to me 
a few days ago. I don’t know any better way of summing 
up the urgency of the situation than by quoting this terse 
comment. 

Berlin today is the major battleground between Chris- 
tianity and the Soviet system or, as a Soviet lecturer 
chose to phrase it here recently, “between Soviet de- 
mocracy and bourgeois democracy.” To military men 
this island in the Russian sea is strategically a nightmare. 
Even civilians working here for General Clay’s OMGUS 
feel as though they are in the protective custody of the 
Red Army. 

Politically, however, the city of Berlin is of immense 
importance. The presence in the city of nearly 12,000 
Americans, as well as of many British and French, must 
be a thorn in the side of the Russians. Direct American 
influence eastward can be best applied from here, but it 
must come soon and become ever greater, or we will have 
to withdraw once again from a taken position in shame 
and defeat. 

German Catholics in Berlin, under the leadership of 
Albert Cardinal von Preysing, are fully aware of their 
own strategic position. Recently, for example, attempts 
were made to extend to Berlin the same school system 
that prevails outside the city in the Soviet zone. This 
attempt to abolish religious schools was defeated by the 
Berliners themselves, although in any case the attempt 
would have been killed by the Allied Kommandatura. 
But the episode is a reminder. As Father Henry Klein, 
head of the Jesuits’ Canisius-Kolleg, said: “In Eastern 
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Germany there are no Catholic schools outside of 
Berlin.” : 

This importance of Berlin, particularly in the educa- 
tional field, has been recognized by the Holy Father 
himself. Writing to Father Klein last October, the Pope 
said: “In an area whose population has suddenly in- 
creased by several millions of Catholics, your school is 
the only one that has taken over the important task of 
educating German young men in the Christian faith and 
in Christian principles.” His Holiness has approved the 
venture of extending the scope of Canisius-Kolleg to be- 
come the spiritual center for philosophic controversy and 
religious formation for all Eastern Germany. 

All signs are not gloomy in Berlin. The school in 
which the Pope has placed such unusual confidence will 
re-open in October with an enrollment of five hundred, in 
a spacious building on Tiergartenstrasse formerly owned 
by the Krupps. Each day the students will have to walk 
through the most desolate part of Berlin, through literally 
block upon block of weed-covered ruins. Krupphaus, 
once the center of the industrial strength that made Ger- 
many a great war menace, will become a center for the 
peaceful reconstruction of Eastern Germany and, per- 
haps, for the salvation of the whole section now blacked- 
out in Eastern Europe. 

Times are grim for this part of the world, but not all 
is lost yet. It would be foolish, tragic and wrong for the 
United States to let go its firm toehold in Berlin. 
Rosert A. GRAHAM 





Looking ahead 


THE Most ReEvEREND RoserT E. Lucey, D.D., 
Archbishop of San Antonio, Texas, in an article 
entitled “Proselytizing the Mexicans,” will next 
week discuss in straightforward, though friendly, 
language some of the strange religious doings this 


side of the Rio Grande. 


FaTHER LaFarce, AMERICA’s Editor-in-Chief, in 
the issue of August 16 will publish the third in a 
series of articles prompted by observations on a 
recent European tour. In “American Catholics in 
a Changing World” he presents an appreciation of 
certain aspects of our Catholic faith and practice 
in the United States, as seen after his European 
experiences. 


BERNARD F. Lanpuyt, of the Department of Econ- 
omics, University of Detroit, who served as a Mili- 
tary Government Officer with the United States 
Navy on Saipan and Okinawa, analyzes the main 
issues involved in Hawaii’s admission to full- 
fledged membership in the Union. 


VINCENT BAKER, as a youth leader in Harlem, has 
had unusual experience of critical racial situations 
and the various means used to deal with them in a 
practical, constructive fashion. In “Negro Youth 
and Social Action,” he tells of some of the methods 
used to combat discrimination in public places. 
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Dublin letter 


DuBLin’s CATHOLIC CENTRAL LisBRaRy. This year Dub- 
lin celebrates the silver jubilee of the Catholic Central 
Library. Situated in the residential quarter of the city 
in Merrion Square, where the old park is still free from 
the noise of buses and trams, this library has been a 
boon to readers and research workers, not alone from 
Dublin but from all parts of the world. It was estab- 
lished after the Eucharistic Congress held in Dublin 
fifteen years ago, when the public was awakened 
to the need for such an institution, what with demands 
for information coming from many outside the Church 
and from others seeking guidance on questions of 
Catholic interest. 

The Library has grown beyond the dreams of the 
founders and is now one of the busiest centers of in- 
tellectual activity. Indeed, the reading-rooms are so 
crowded that it is now a problem to extend accommoda- 
tion for those attending regularly — writers, authors, 
students—who find here what the other excellent Dub- 
lin libraries cannot provide. 

One of the chief functions of the Library is the work 
of the Information Bureau. Here the service of experts 
is constantly sought by visitors eager to acquire data on 
historical questions, Church matters, Catholic literature 
and Catholic authors; and thousands of readers have 
gone away grateful for the assistance given them. Yet 
it is the queries reaching the office daily from all over 
the world which prove to the Council and the many vol- 
untary helpers the importance of the work being ac- 
complished. From Canada, the United States, India, 
South Africa, France, Germany, Belgium and England 
the questions pour in from day to day. 

The cataloging of MSS., the compiling of lists of 
Catholic writers and the acquiring of all important 
works have given the librarians much widespread con- 
tact with all countries; and great contributions have 
been received from many nations. The Rev. Canice 
Mooney, O.F.M., whose work in the famous Franciscan 
Library of Merchants Quay in Dublin is well known, 
and who has been toiling in Spain for some years on 
Irish MSS., was able this year to present to the Catholic 
Library—through the generosity of the Franciscan 
Fathers—a great collection of important books, includ- 
ing a magnificent illustrated history of Spain in six vol- 
umes, and the collected works of Padre Coloma, Juan 
Valera, Gabriel Galane, Palacio Valdes, and a long list 
of other valuable works. 

Indeed, the lavish gifts of rare volumes have surprised 
the librarians, while the Irish representatives abroad have 
also been active, especially the Canadian representative, 


Mr. John Hearne. 








Much of the work of the Library falls on the shoul- 
ders of the discriminating Hon. Librarian, the Rev. 
Stephen Brown, S.J., while His Grace, the Most Rev. 
Dr. McQuaid, Archbishop of Dublin, Primate of Dub- 
lin, who is the Patron, is deeply concerned about the 
success of the work being done and the establishment 
of the branches, which are springing up in other Irish 
cities. The Library can look back on the past fifteen 
years with complete satisfaction, and with hope for the 
future and even more comprehensive usefulness. 

KATHLEEN O’ BRENNAN 


London letter 


A Few REMARKS ABOUT GRAHAM GREENE. In my last 
London Letter I said I would devote this one to that 
powerful contemporary novelist, Graham Greene. There 
have been many critical articles about his work in recent 
monthlies and quarterlies, yet I, personally, find him 
difficult to write about. Each statement I want to make 
seems to contradict another. If I refer to him as a 
“Catholic novelist,’ for instance, I am immediately 
daunted by the fact that only two of his novels (Brighton 
Rock and The Power and the Glory) reveal him as a 
Catholic at all. It is true that he is always more in- 
terested in the “underdog,” “society’s outcast,” than in 
the successful, adjusted man, and is always showing 
up modern materialist society in all its seediness; but 
though these predilections might be called “Christian,” 
they may be also anarchist and communist. 

Mr. Greene’s novels are exciting and full of action 
and usually have a hunted man at their center, and for 
that reason Donat O’Donnell, writing in the Bell (which 
I mentioned in my last London Letter) calls him little 
more than a highbrow writer of thrillers. This could 
seem superficially true, especially of such books as A 
Gun for Sale, but it is not altogether true, for this book 
contains a “message” of a kind. The rough love with 
which Mr. Greene exposes the harelip, the loneliness, 
the poverty, the hopelessness of his murderer, shows that 
he wants the reader to understand, almost, that the 
murderer is not to be blamed, that God alone can 
judge of good and evil. But this, put in slightly different 
terms, is what contemporary psychology is preaching, 
and also, again, the communists: “Blame society, blame 
the overcrowded tenement, the slum in the black in- 
dustrial town. .. .” 

But Brighton Rock and, even more, The Power and 
the Glory could only have been written by a Catholic. 
The Power and the Glory, it will be remembered, is the 
story of a Mexican priest when the anti-clerical laws 
in one of the Mexican states were at their height. The 
priest, when the persecution begins, is a smug, plump, 
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ambitious man, presiding at all the parish functions, 
supervising the societies and sodalities, making after- 
dinner speeches—an energetic, pious man who does no 
wrong. The persecution begins and he becomes a hunted 
man with a price on his head, chased from place to 
place, sleeping in sheds and under hedges, wearing or- 
dinary clothes, discarding by degrees altar-stone, brevi- 
ary, all the trappings of priesthood, developing a crav- 
ing for brandy and, when drunk, begetting a child; yet 
clinging on, saying Mass where he can, hearing con- 
fessions where he can, refusing to escape or to conform. 

And, as time goes, it is apparent that he has become 
an exceedingly holy man. His glib piety has gone; it is 
through his failings that he has achieved holiness. The 
theme is the working-out of Claudel’s phrase in The 
Satin Slipper: “But sin, sin also serves.” It is a very 
great novel and shows what Mr. Greene is capable of 
doing. It gives that extra layer to his characteristic 
descriptions of huntedness and failure and squalor— 
the layer of supernatural grace which alone makes any- 
thing make sense. 

The new volume of short stories (Nineteen Stories), 
just published, lacks altogether that layer and is there- 
fore so much the poorer. Here we are back in the 
unredeemed Greeneland (as a critic has called it) of 
suburbia and the provinces and—leaving England—the 
African bush or the Mexican border (never Europe, 
never France or Italy). Here men are pathetic and un- 
successful and mean, kill or are killed; and there is a 
kind of flatness because the layer of the interplay of 
grace is lacking. This is a pity, for since the war our 
taste for mere squalor and pettiness and what we used 
to call “realism” has become blunted. We have had 
too much of it. Now some sense needs to be made of 
it. And while no one is better than Mr. Greene at 
depicting this, no one is better than him at making 
sense of it, as was shown in The Power and the Glory. 

I cannot refrain from quoting a brief extract from 
one of these Nineteen Stories: 

Then his friend said, “If you fly you will save 
a day.” 

He nodded, he agreed, he would sacrifice his 
ticket, he would save a day. 

I ask you, what does a day saved matter to him 
or to you? A day saved from what? For what? 
Instead of spending the day traveling, you will see 
your friend a day earlier, but you cannot stay in- 
definitely, you will travel home twenty-four hours 
sooner, that is all. But you will fly home and again 
save a day? Save it from what, for what? You 
will begin work a day earlier, but you cannot work 
on indefinitely. It only means that you will cease 
work a day earlier. And then, what? You cannot 
die a day earlier. So you will realize perhaps how 
rash it was of you to save a day, when you discover 
how you cannot escape those twenty-four hours you 
have so carefully preserved; you may push them 
forward and push them forward, but some time they 


must be spent, and then you may wish you had 
spent them as innocently as in the train from Ostend. 


I look forward to the publication of Mr. Greene’s next 


novel eagerly. 
BarBaRA WALL 
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Hilltop 
There’s this about a hill that you should know: 


It’s everlasting, and the rent is low. 
It makes you upper-crustian absolutely, 
Yet keeps you from conforming too minutely: 
No furniture—the décor’s Oriental, 
Just slip your heart’s big shoes off and be gentle. 
Rare green-gold matting, and a flowery stool, 
Wind of the turning world to keep you cool, 
Soft central heating from the tax-free sun 
Are all your household goods—your work is done, 
Your house is parlor, all your task is pleasure, 
And life is fitted to an Eden-measure. 
The friends you bring, if they were plain before, 
Against your delicate walls are singular. 
The wine they drink has set their faces free; 
In crowds you guessed at them—now you can see. 
And those most fair are Tabored till your heart 
To meet their splendor nearly bursts apart. 
A mood is wildflower, and a laugh is bird, 
And every truth is music long unheard, 
And every breath is pledge of minds’ agreeing, 
And silence is a rapid-fire of being; 
And—I speak foolishly—He who designed 
With joy the hills and sought them, night-enshrined, 
Who made our hills of soul for His at-homes, 
Is ever Host in hilltop drawing-rooms. 

SISTER MARGARET TERESA 


Last supper 
(From the German of Ruth Schaumann) 


And they sat in the quiet room, 

And they ate in the quiet room, 

About Thee, Lord. 

Olive tree shadows through the windows streamed, 
The inn boy carried in the lamb and beamed 

At Thee, O Lord. 


A merry puppy played about the room, 
The sad bleat of a mother sheep came up 
From the inn courtyard, Lord. 

They did not look up so they did not see 
Thy suffering, Lord. 


The hand-wrought table linen shone so bright 
As sunbeams played upon its surface white, 

O dearest Lord. 

The pewter plates sent forth their modest sheen, 
A coin was dropped, they started at its ring; 
Forgive, O Lord. 


From the inn garden rose the blackbird’s call, 
A breeze blew the best loved disciple’s hair 
Across Thy face, O Lord. 
The young man heard his Master’s trembling breath, 
As Thy right hand reached forth, stronger than Death, 
And took the Bread, O Lord. 

MarcareT H. Harrison 
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Two tales of the Middle Ages 


PRINCE OF FOXES 








By Samuel Shellabarger. Little, Brown. 
433p. $3. 





THE MONEYMAN 





By Thomas B. Costain. Doubleday. 


434p. $3. 

These two high-class cloak-and-dagger 
tales are strangely similar. Both are 
set in medieval times: the first in Italy 
of the 1500’s, the second in the France 
of Charles the Seventh (1403-1461) ; 
both have as their theme the rise of a 
middle-class hero to power among the 
nobility. Both books show painstaking 
research, and are filled to overflowing 
with a wealth of detail about the cus- 
toms, dress, cuisine of the day and 
place. 

The prince of foxes was Andrea Cor- 
sini, low-born Zoppo, who was a hire- 
ling of Cesare Borgia. After many and 
varied adventures which fill the first 
part of the book, he is sent to spy out 
the lay of the land of the independent 
little Italian state of Citta del Monte, 
so that Borgia may gobble it up with 
his other conquests. But alas for Bor- 
gia and his schemes, for Andrea falls 
in love with Camilla, the wife of the old 
Duke Verano, and in love with the 
Duke’s blunt honesty and simple de- 
votion. After the Duke’s death in the 
siege of the town, Andrea is impris- 
oned, makes a melodramatic escape 
with the aid of Bellini, a villainous 
Frenchman who had apparently be- 
trayed Andrea to Borgia. Peace is 
finally restored and Andrea, despite 
the fact that his lowly birth has been 
tevealed, marries Camifa and seems 
on the way to be a fair and lordly 
ruler. 

The Moneyman was Jacques Coeur. 
Mr. Costain claims that his character 
as portrayed in the novel hews close to 
the actual facts. He was the first mer- 
chant prince of France, with ideas of 
what we now call department stores 
which were hundreds of years ahead 
of the times. The plot of the book has 
to do with the finding of a substitute for 
Agnes Sorel, the King’s mistress, when 
she dies. The choice falls on one who is 
apparently the daughter of a strolling 
Player, but she turns out to be of noble 
birth, She is saved from the King at the 
last moment by the Sire d’Arlay, whom 


she of course marries. The Moneyman 
falls from grace, is tried on the charge 
of having poisoned Agnes Sorel, is 
cleared, only to be tried again for 
treason. He escapes, flees to Rome, and 
dies commanding a papal galley in the 
wars against the Turks. 

The worldliness and intrigues of Pope 
Alexander VI bulk rather large in the 
first novel, though the author is so at 
pains to present them justly that he 
very curiously steps out of character as 
narrator to remark that Alexander was 
not representative of his high office. 
In the second book, the Moneyman per- 
suades young Valerie to succeed Agnes 
by the rather distasteful argument that 
she will be doing a job similar to that 
of Joan of Arc. However, in neither 
book is there any undue stress on sug- 
gestiveness, though the theme of both 
authors might well have so tempted 
them. 

Finally, Prince of Foxes strikes me 
as much the more authentic, if for no 
other reason than that it catches better 
the deep religious fervor of the Middle 
Ages. This comes out very well in the 
episodes where Andrea is sent to kid- 
nap the stigmatist from Viterbo, so that 
her presence may be the crowning 
glory of Duke Varano’s realms. It all 
sounds a little burlesque to our twen- 
tieth century, but it is a sound com- 
ment on the respect for holiness in an 
age when the supernatural was quite 
simply taken for granted. 

Neither of these is a great book. Both 
are capable, Prince of Foxes is the 
more substantial and less bogged down 
in externals. Haroip C. GARDINER 


No modernist he 





NEWMAN, FAITH AND THE 
BELIEVER 





By Philip Flanagan, D.D. Newman 
Bookshop. 210p. $3.75 


It was the misfortune of Cardinal New- 
man to have his writings taken up by 
a school of thought in England and 
France that was finally condemned by 
Pope Pius X in the Encyclical, Pascendi 
dominici gregis, of September 8, 1907. 
To be sure, Pope Pius made it clear 
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that in condemning the Modernist 
errors he was not condemning New- 
man. Yet the books of such French 
interpreters of Newman as Brémond 
and Baudin are still widely read, and 
still serve to cast suspicion on New- 
man’s orthodoxy. 

In the present volume, Father Flan- 
agan attempts to ascertain “whether 
or not there are solid grounds for 
accusing Newman of Modernism or 
even semi-Modernism.” He emphasizes 
that since, according to the Modernists, 
“human reason is incapable of know- 
ing God or even of discovering His 
existence,” for them “religious ex- 
perience” and feeling came to replace 
the belief in revealed truth. His prob- 
lem, then, is to establish precisely 
Newman’s view of faith and reason. 
Consequently the entire study, scholarly 
and closely-reasoned throughout, is 
concerned with two of Newman’s works, 
the University Sermons and the Gram- 
mar of Assent, since it is in these—the 
one written before, the other after 
Newman’s conversion—that Newman’s 
whole theory of religious asssent is 
developed. 

Without detracting from the sig- 
nificance of Father Flanagan’s achieve- 
ment, it ought to be said that much 
of his book serves rather to corroborate 
earlier critics than to offer new con- 
clusions. It is quite right that he should 
quote Father Martin D’Arcy several 
times, as he does, since The Nature of 
Belief (1931) treated in authoritative 
manner many of the most difficult 
points of interpretation in the Gram- 
mar of Assent. 

Father Flanagan succeeds admirably 
in disengaging the truth of Newman’s 
theory of assent from the excesses, but 
anyone looking for over-simplifications 
will find the book disappointing. Like 
Father D’Arcy, the author emphasizes 
the inadequacy of Newman’s philo- 
sophical terminology, which he in- 
herited from the English tradition of 
Locke and Butler. He holds that there 
is a serious error in Newman’s “ap- 
parent denial of the real foundation of 
universal ideas” and “at least a tend- 
ency to empiricism.” On the other 
hand, Father Flanagan makes a real 
contribution in clarifying the various 
senses in which Newman employed the 
term “reason,” and defends Newman 
against the charge of anti-intelleetual- 
ism which is still leveled at him by 
many critics. 

Newman’s greatest value, according 
to Father Flanagan, lies in his profound 
grasp of the mental preparation neces- 
sary for the reception of faith, his 
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recognition “that because of the con- 
tinuity of our psychical life our opinion 
on any subject is liable to influence 
our opinion on every other subject.” 
Newman’s philosophy leaves something 
to be desired, but it was free of the 
errors of the Modernists. Newman was 
not a subjectivist or a fideist, but in the 
study of the psychology of faith he 
was something of a pioneer. 

Reading Father Flanagan’s excellent 
study, one cannot fail to recognize that 
Newman might have been a link be- 
tween the modern Catholic revival in 
France and England. Like Maritain, he 
saw the need of an integral Christian 
humanism. But because his reputation 
lay under the shadow of the Modemist 
heresy at the very moment when such 
philosophers as Maritain and Gilson 
were beginning their work, his true 
significance has been obscured. 

Atvan S. Ryan 
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GOVERNMENT AND LIBERTY: 
The American System 





By William Beard. Halcyon House. 
362p. $2 


When the National Government moved 
from Philadelphia to its new permanent 
site at Washington, D.C. in 1800, 
practically all the employes and records 
were transported in one small boat. 
Since that time, the United States 
has grown in size from approximately 
five million inhabitants, living in the 
seaboard region along the Atlantic, to 
more than one hundred and forty mil- 
lion residents of the present continental 
limits. As the nation grew, the Govern- 
ment grew with it, until in recent years 
the total number of civilians employed 
by the Federal Government exceeded 
two and a half million. Part of the 
increase was necessary to keep up with 
the territorial expansion and the grow- 
ing population, but another portion has 
come from a multiplication of the re- 
sponsibilities and functions of govern- 
ment, which has spread to an extent 
never anticipated by Thomas Jefferson 
when he began his administration in 
the new capital city. 

Dr. Beard raises this crucial question 
in his comprehensive survey of govern- 
ment in the United States: how large 
can government be and still preserve 
the features of democracy and guar- 
antee safeguards for individual liberty? 
Democracy was achieved only after 
a bitter struggle against the forces 
of powerful governmental domination, 
tyranny, despotism and dictatorship. 
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These forces have threatened the lim- 
ited government established by the 
Constitution. The threats have come 
from without, but there is the danger 
that the amassing of governmental 
authority will destroy its own limited 
character. 

Unfortunately, the Jeffersonian idea 
that an informed electorate would re- 
strict the growth of governmental power 
has not been closely followed. For one 
reason, many ordinary citizens have 
considered the federal system of gov- 
ernment and the system of separation 
of powers too involved and complicated 
for comprehension. Even uninformed 
readers of this detailed book will find 
that the operation and scope of govern- 
ment in the United States can be ex- 
plained easily and graphically. 

In spite of his firm adherence to 
the principles of democratic govern- 
ment, Dr. Beard is critical of many of 
the institutions as they have developed. 
There are inefficiency, confusion and 
overlapping of authority on the differ- 
ent levels of government and among the 
branches. Efficiency in government, 
however, is charged with perils—that 
is, if efficiency comes from concentra- 
tion of authority that might lead to 
restrictions and oppression. At times of 


crisis, executive authority has_ in- 





creased, and in recent years there has 
been a growth of boards, commissions 
and agencies with a combination of 
functions responsible to the executive 
branch. These tendencies the author 
sees as destroying the balance of gov- 
ernment. Constitutionally, the legisla- 
ture can restrain these developments 
through its check on appointments and 
control of finances. Dr. Beard supports 
the belief that the legislative branch 
should predominate in a democracy. 
There is, however, a long and—to 
some—an unpleasant record of legis- 
lative response to the claims of special- 
interest groups without much considera- 
tion for the will of the electorate. If 


‘Congress is to play the leading role in 


government, it must improve. The La- 
Follette-Monroney reorganization act 
was a step in the right direction, but 
there must also be improvement out- 
side the Government. 

It is an elementary fact of democratic 
government that the powers of govern- 
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ment are founded on the individual 
It is therefore up to individuals to 
make sure that government operates in 
the interest of the community; it is also 
up to individuals to make certain that 
government does not overstep its au- 
thority and violate any of the con. 
stitutional rights of citizens. The author 
makes frequent statements as to the 
course individuals should follow to in. 
fluence government in the proper di. 
rection. The emphasis, as one would 
expect, is on interest in government on 
its lowest levels—the local party or. 
ganization and the local primary elec. 
tion. 

The entire book is a clear-sighted 
and undramatic description of the 
workings of government, and readers 
cannot fail to be convinced by its 
cogent pleas for greater and more in. 
telligent citizen participation in gov. 
ernment. WitiraM G. Tyrre 





LIFE OF SAINT CAMILLUS 


By C. C. Martindale, S.J. Sheed and 
Ward. 188p. $2.50 


Sanctity is, if I may deliberately over. 
simplify a subtle and sublime matter, 
an equation between God’s grace and 
the generous soul responding to it. The 
older hagiography, therefore, which 
made saints marble men with molten 
alabaster flowing in their veins, did a 
real disservice to the transforming 
power of grace: whereas the newer, 
franker biographies of holy people, in 
bringing out the weakness of men, by 
that much the more emphasize God’s 
omnipotence. 

A perfectly delightful example of 
this latter kind of spiritual writing is 
Father Martindale’s book. He has al- 
ready shown us Aloysius with his 
“close-cropped black hair,” Stanislaus 
with his round skull, wide cheek-bones 
and “impish lips,” Philip Neri with his 
nervous habit of twisting a button on 
the clothing of the person to whom he 
was talking; and he has revealed him- 
self as a penetrating and sympathetic 
explorer of the spiritual depths beneath 
these external characteristics. 

Here he gives us Camillus, six feet 
and a half tall, with a volcanic temper, 
angelic purity, bruising bluntness and 
incredible capacity for love of God and 
man. You see him nursing the disgust 
ingly sick, playing marbles and dis 
porting himself so jovially as to incu 
the displeasure of a novice who pre 
ferred his “saints” to be somewhat 
more stately. He was obstinate, boister 
ously strong. completely virile; yet be 
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wanted “maternal” tenderness for the 
sick in himself and his brethren; and 
this gigantic man had a special talent 
for taking care of children, particularly 
the smallest ones, whom he nursed “as 
if they had been the Baby Jesus.” In- 
corrigible gambler and soldier of for- 
tune, he became the founder of an 
heroic religious order and a monument 
to God’s grace, God’s goodness. 

Father Martindale writes with en- 
gaging frankness and great learning— 
which he wears very casually—and that 
shining style which makes the pages 
melt through your hands unnoticed. If 
you want to be encouraged, inspired, 
reminded how great God is and how 
great man, with God’s help, can be, 
read this book. 

Wituram A. Donacuy 





DARK COMPANION 





By Bradley Robinson. McBride. 266p. 
$3.50 

In telling the story of Matthew Henson, 
the Negro who waited at the North Pole 
for his companion, Robert Peary, to 
join him on April 6, 1909, the author 
has recaptured some of the excitement 
which gripped the country as their 
quest to reach the apex of the earth 
was pushed in the first decade of this 
century. 

Younger readers, nurtured on jet- 
planes, may have a “so-what” feeling 
as they follow the Peary party as it 
made the last 100 miles on four gruel- 
ing marches of eighteen and twenty 
hours a day to reach the North Pole. 
But even they ought to find this book a 
first-rate adventure tale. 

Peary chose Henson as his chief aide 
in the harrowing fifteen years they 
spent together in the Arctic. Nearly 
crushed by the claims of the fabulous 
Dr. Frederick A. Cook, native of Brook- 
lyn, to the discovery of the North Pole, 
Peary spent most of the rest of his life 
in rebutting that curious man who went 
to the penitentiary for selling oil-less 
oil land which later nearly flooded a 
good part of Texas, the author tells us, 
with its production. The intensity of this 
struggle with Dr. Cook may account for 
the nearly complete separation of the 
lives of Henson and Peary after their 
Polar-Sea epic ended. 

An initially skeptical Congress finally 
made Peary a Rear-Admiral and re- 
tired him with its thanks. A civil service 
messenger-boy job was wangled for 
Henson, then in his late forties, who 
Tetired as a clerk nearly a quarter of a 
century later. 





The author lays no trace of blame on 
Peary for the later obscurity of the man 
to whom he owed his life on at least 
two occasions. There is, in fact, a rather 
painfully worked-out apologia for the 
separation. Peary, the author points 
out, was always generous in his praise 
of the man who first went to sea as a 
twelve-year-old waif on a three-master 
out of Baltimore. 

Mr. Henson passed his eightieth 
birthday in New York last August. 

An introduction by Vilhjalmur Ste- 
fansson bespeaks his admiration and 
affection for Henson, saying that ex- 
plorers, in friendly desire to justify 
their esteem for him, assert that it was 
Henson “who first proved the equality 
of the Negro with the European or 
Eskimo in facing the long winters 
[and] extreme cold” that are commonly 
thought to be associated with polar ex- 
ploration. But this claim, the preface 
says, “is scarcely sound, for nothing is 
clearer from a study of Arctic records 
than the failure of ‘race’ to explain 
success or failure in Northern work.” 
As evidence, this distinguished explorer 
and scientist adduces the case of the 
many Negro slaves who reached the 
north woods via the underground rail- 
road and, in 40-, 50- and even 60-degree- 
below-zero weather, showed their equal- 
ity as workmen with whites and In- 
dians; and the case of the South Sea 
Islanders who have sailed to the Arctic 
—averaging much like whites, Indians 
and Negroes so far as fitness is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Stefansson thus cancels out an- 
other “racial” trait or ability. Me- 
lanin, he seems to think, has nothing to 
do with fitness. 

DaniEL G. MARSHALL 





PRAISE AT MORNING 





By Mildred Masterson McNeily. Mor- 
row. 408p. $3 


This story is written around adventur- 
ous times, when men gambled their all 
to build their fortunes, when the daring 
rose to dizzy heights from lowly levels. 
The author has captured the spirit of 
these years in a novel that has all the 
romance and adventure of the period, 
edged with the adornment of fine writ- 
ing. Primarily, it is the narrative of a 
young man so hardened by his deter- 
mination that he trod the road to suc- 
cess practically alone, until he was 
brought to put his life in order and to 
find a more substantial happiness than 
that he had sought. 

Matthew Steel had risen from pov- 
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If you have ever felt yourself slip- 
ping into the morass of spiritual 
sickness, if you have ever shared 
in the three major post-war com- 
plaints,—uncertainty, indifference, 
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was written especially for you. 
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erty to be master of three fine ships. 
As a boy he had learned to know and 
to love the New York waterfront, teem- 
ing with the type of life that fired his 
imagination. He dreamed of the day 
when he would go to sea, and of an- 
other, more distant, day when he would 
own his ship. The latter day was dawn- 
ing as he walked into the home of 
Thaddeus Blake, drunk with the hope 
that from his vast wealth Blake would 
underwrite the adventure. Steel left the 
Blake home as poor as when he entered 
it, but he took with him an infatuation 
for Blake’s younger daughter, Loyalty. 

Good fortune and his own determina- 
tion took him to the waterfront and to 
some Russian friends who, in the name 
of their Government, engaged him to 
carry a cargo to their country. The 
stakes were high; Matthew bought his 
ship; he named her “Loyalty”; sailed 
to Russia safely. That was the begin- 
ning; then two more ships traveled in 
his name. He reveled in risks, and grew 
wealthy in the reveling. Meanwhile his 
love for Loyalty Blake grew apace; be- 
ing true love, it had rough sailing, but 
it waxed fat from buffeting. 

The country was restless. Civil-war 
clouds were in the skies and, when they 
burst in their torrents, life became very 
difficult for Captain Steel. Wealth had 
made him hard-headed and selfish; he 
lost his friends and the respect of his 
acquaintances through his indifference 
to the Union cause. He was at the top, 
but alone. Finally Loyalty’s ne’er-do- 
well brother taught Steel the lesson of 
sacrifice. He learned it well and, by 
following it, he redeemed his good 
name, became a hero of the war and 
won the hand of Loyalty Blake. 

There is much interesting historical 
background in this work—the result, 
no doubt, of careful research. At no 
time does the story flag. It moves swift- 
ly and always with absorbing interest. 

JosepH R. N. MAXweELL 





CALL ME ISHMAEL 





By Charles Olson. Reynal and Hitch- 
cock. 119p. $2.50 


Moby Dick was written on three levels. 
It is a description of the whaling 
industry, an adventure story and an 
allegory. In the allegory lie the great- 
ness and the mystery of the book. That 
there is a mystery is due to the fact 
that Melville had not found a philoso- 
phy of life which could give a pattern 
to all of his thinking and feeling. Fur- 
thermore, his art was not strong enough 
(or at least was not the kind of art) to 
compel him to prune and cut. Melville 


felt that his heart was giving him too 
much to say—‘to the dogs with the 
head” if it inspired a kind of art that 
would limit his sayings. 

It is within such a framework that 
the power and the meaning of Moby 
Dick must be studied. Critics have, of 
course, approached this novel in a va- 
riety of ways. Call Me Ishmael, a rather 
curious yet decidedly stimulating com- 
mentary, is quite different from any of 
the usual books. It has little of the 
biographical speculation to be found in 
Mumford; it lacks the academic order- 
liness and the solid array of fact and 
reason set down by Anderson; it is only 
partly concerned (and not at all in the 
same way) with the problem Sedgwick 
tried to solve. 





Mr. Olson endeavors to explain the 
depth of Moby Dick by discussing 
Myth, Space and Tragedy as forces 
which operated in its genesis. Melville 
was a man of myth; America and the 
Pacific exemplified space; Shakespeare 
furnished the tragic insight. Taken in- 
dividually, the statements regarding 
myth and space are suggestive; but the 
effect of the whole discussion left me 
partly enlightened and partly puzzled. 

Furthermore, Mr. Olson judges that 
there was in the making (before Mel- 
ville read Shakespeare) a first Moby 
Dick which was, or would have been, 
a quite straightforward narrative. I 
think this idea is weighted too heavily. 
Certainly Shakespeare influenced Mel- 
ville strongly. His reading of Shake- 
speare gave Melville a richer yet tight- 
er rhetoric, a better understanding of 
the use of symbols and, certainly, a 
deeper sense of tragedy. Beyond that, 
however, it appears to me that specula- 
tion begins. 

Stylistically the book is irritating; 
the prose is choppy and written with a 
kind of journalistic swagger. In places 
the sentences are rich in thought and 
phrasing, and in other places they quite 
simply are not. 

‘Call Me Ishmael is a provocative 
book. Readers of Moby Dick should 
examine it and be grateful for the in- 
sights afforded them; but also readers 
should not throw away the chapters on 
Melville which Matthiessen has _ set 
down in his American Renaissance. 

Epwarp J. DruMMOND 
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MAKING THE AMERICAN MIND 








By Richard D. Mosier. King’s Crown 
Press. 207p. $3 


We have all been aware, if but vaguely, 
that the McGuffey Readers had a pro. 
found influence on the thinking and 
the prejudices of millions of Americans, 
Something like 122,000,000 copies were 
sold, and these were read and studied 
largely by impressionable youngsters, 
From 1836 right up to 1920 the vogue 
of these books was tremendous, so that 
their role in the making of the Amer. 
ican mind was a major one, to state 
it mildly. 

In this well-documented study, which 
is subtitled Social and Moral Ideas in 
the McGuffey Readers, the author 
traces those ideas which constituted in 
large measure the social and moral 
education of nineteenth-century, Prot- 
estant, middle-class America. Though 
he discovered what we might have ex- 
pected him to discover, his scholarly 
documentation makes the work a valu- 
able contribution to an understanding 
of how millions of Americans got that 
way. 

In the early days of “The Struggle 
for Political Power,” the McGuffey 
Readers were identified with the Fed- 
eralism of Alexander Hamilton as op- 
posed to the “excessive democracy” 
and “atheism” of Jefferson and Tom 
Paine. The Philadelphia Constitutional 
Convention must have seemed to the 
youthful readers the most significant 
council in the history of mankind, and 
the men of that assembly the wisest, 
holiest and most distinguished ever to 
gather together in one place. 

In the second section, “Patterns of 
Nationalism and Patriotism,” Dr. Mosier 
indicates how in the readers “sectional 
pride merges almost imperceptibly with 
nationalism, patriotism and the worship 
of the Constitution.” George Washing: 
ton is glorified into a kind of saint, 
a symbol of all that is “Christian,” all 
that is good, noble and worthy of 
emulation. Throughout, both in their 
celebration of America’s glorious past 
and in their dreams of America’s great 
future, the watchwords of the readers 
“were the flag, the Constitution and 
the church.” The ways of middle-class 
Protestants were the ways of God. 

As the Civil War became a pos 
sibility, the McGuffey’s Readers sup- 
ported the preservation of the Union 
though they were careful not to al 
tagonize the South. 

The Readers were staunch defenders 
of Protestantism, conservative politics 
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The Christian concept of resurrection, 
therefore, was to the sophisticated pag- 
an as revolutionary as it was ridiculous; 
and the apostles made the resurrection 
of Christ, which is a pledge of our own 
rising, the central point of their preach- 
ing (1 Cor. 15:14). Paul, standing in 
the Areopagus of decadent Athens, 
ended his sermon to the supercilious 
philosophers there with a reference to 
the risen Christ and the final judgment 
of the world. “Now when they heard of 
a resurrection of the dead, some began 
to sneer, but others said: ‘We will 
hear thee again on this matter’” (Acts 
17:32). On trial before King Agrip- 
pa, Bernice and Festus, Paul returned 
to the same cardinal truth, and Festus 
“said with a loud voice, ‘Paul, thou 
art mad; thy great learning is driving 
thee to madness’” (Acts 26:24). 

In his first epistle to the Corinthians, 
part of which is read in the Mass for 
the eleventh Sunday after Pentecost, 
Paul is expounding this heart-warming 
dogma, that Christ died and rose 
again: so we, Christ’s brethren shall, 
through His power and mercy, likewise 
triumph over the grave and over cor- 
ruption. 

One can readily imagine what ex- 
plosive force this concept had in the 
pessimistic pagan outlook. It fulfilled 
man’s highest hopes, erased his deepest 
glooms. Cicero had argued to some 
sort of immortality from the very ache 
and appetite for it which was one of 
man’s deepest hungers. If there were 
no hope “of a continuation of life after 
death,” he said, men would not die for 
their country, nobility would lose its 
basic motive. 

How extremely penetrating that 
analysis was is evident from the lives 
of modern pagans who have jettisoned 
this belief. In Galsworthy’s play, The 
Roof, Lennox cynically refers to death 
as “the eternal anesthetic”; in The 
Apple Tree, Ashurst says that after 
life “we go out like flames...we may 
flicker and cling about a bit, perhaps.” 
It is difficult to see what good man can 
make of a life which is irretrievably ex- 
tinguished by the grave-digger’s shovel. 
Take this dogma away from man, 
wrote Leo XIII, and he has no call “to 
endure toil and suffering.” He must 
find all his happiness here and so 
“every man will naturally lay hands 
on all he can in the hope of living 
happily on the spoils of others.” 

In today’s section of his fifteenth 
chapter, Paul victoriously establishes 
the incontrovertible fact of Christ’s 
resurrection; and the rest of the chap- 
ter exults in the fact that we, too, shall 
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rise gloriously. The body, like “a bare 
grain” sown in corruption, rises in in- 
corruption; sown in dishonor, it rises 
in glory; sown in weakness, it rises in 
power. He contrasts the first man, 
Adam, who brought sin into the world 
and was of the earth, earthy, with the 
second Man, Christ, who brought sal- 
vation and is from heaven, heavenly. 
“Therefore, even as we have borne the 
likeness of the earthy, let us also bear 
the likeness of the heavenly” (1 Cor. 
15:1-49). 

That was the constant ambition of 
the saints. The young Italian noble- 
man, Gonzaga, to whom life beckoned 
most enticingly, was forever asking 
himself: How does this action square 
with my eternal destiny? The young 
Polish aristocrat, Kostka, continually 
reminded himself: I was born for 
greater things. They made Paul’s 
words their own: “I strain forward to 
what is before, I press on towards the 
goal, to the prize of God’s heavenly call 
in Christ Jesus” (Phil. 3:14), to heav- 
en where Our Lord awaits us and Our 
Lady, whose Assumption into glory we 
commemorate this week. “For this 
world as we see it is passing away” 
(1 Cor. 7:31). And what of you? At 
the end of his Spiritual Canticle, John 
of the Cross asks a pointed question: 
“O soul, created for these things and 
called thereto, what are you doing? In 
what are you spending your time?” 

Wituiam A. Donacuy, S.J. 
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WELCOME STRANGER. Discarding 
Roman collars in favor of stethoscopes, 
the Academy-Award-winning duo of 
Going My Way again display their 
unique talent for personalizing the con- 
flict between the old and the new gen- 
eration. Barry Fitzgerald plays a 
small-town doctor who violently dis- 
trusts the loud clothes and breezy man- 
ner of his agency-hired assistant. Acute 
appendicitis inactivates the older man, 
and in the meantime the versatile doc- 
tor Crosby disarms suspicion by diag- 
nosing a rare disease, calling the 
turns for a square dance, convincing a 
forlorn waif of her eventual glamor, 
wooing the pretty school teacher away 
from a disagreeable local character 
and teaching his recuperating col- 
league how to bait a fishing-line with a 
song. By the time a scheming town 
official tries to import someone else to 
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head the projected hospital, the Cros. 


by-Fitzgerald front is solid and they 
have no difficulty putting the interloper 
to rout. The spontaneity and depth of 
its predecessor are missing here but 
there is wholesome humor and human 
appeal for the family. (Paramount) 


LIVING IN A BIG WAY. Inevitably 
the movies will discuss the aftermath 
of hasty war marriages, but this taste. 
less blend of flippancy and false sen. 
timent is far from illuminating. An 
ex-flier finds that a war-acquired family 
fortune has turned his erstwhile bride 
of an hour into a self-centered snob 
who wants only his signature on a 
divorce paper. His efforts to make her 
reconsider include ingratiating himself 
with her eccentric relatives and engag. 
ing in some extra-curricular romancing, 
Before her interest in an implausible 
veterans’ housing project provides the 
leavening agent for a reconciliation, 
there have been some dubiously comic 
interludes highlighted by her dim. 
witted mother’s ineffectual attempt at 
perjury and the incongruous but wel- 
come injection of two superbly per- 
formed solo dances by hero Gene 
Kelly. Marie MacDonald, Spring By- 
ington and Charles Winninger share 
the burden of this ill-considered and 
offensive hodge-podge. (MGM) 


WYOMING. The average horse opera 
ignores the complex drama of an ex- 
panding nation to create its villains 
and heroes out of a vacuum. Equipped 
with a big budget, this Western at- 
tempts to bring some historical per- 
spective to the feud between cattlemen 
and homesteaders, but talks itself to 
death in the process. A widower builds 
a cattle empire in the Wyoming ter- 
ritory to pass along to his young daugh- 
ter, only to have it threatened by state- 
hood and the Homestead Act. When 
the daughter grows up she sides with 
his legal-minded foreman against the 
proposed use of force to oust the ap- 
parently thieving farmers. After 
lengthy discussions of due process of 
law, the rights of the individual, etc., 
the film reverts to type in a slam-bang 
finish which leaves the issues unre 
solved. William Elliott, Vera Ralston 
and John Carroll star in a film which 
should prove moderately entertaining 
to all fans of great-outdoors sagas. 
(Republic) 


A LADY SURRENDERS. This bundle 
from Britain demonstrates that Holly- 
wood has no unfair monopoly on the 
formula for squeezing synthetic agony 
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Of all the ways of saving up a tidy 
sum of money, one of the easiest and 
safest ways is to invest your money in 
U.S. Bonds. 

You can buy Bonds either through 
the Payroll Savings Plan at your place of 
business—or if the Payroll Plan is not 


PUZZLE 


available to you, but you do have a 
checking account, through the Bond-a- 
Month Plan at your local bank. 

Both ways repay you $4 for every $3 
you save, by the time your Bonds mature. 
Choose the sum you can afford from the 
chart on the right. Start saving today! 








Permission Peter Arno 


OThe New Yorker Magazine, Inc, 


© Station Scene, 1957. Find the man who is getting a steady income from 
e@ U.S. Savings Bonds. He was smart enough to start buying, back in 1947. 
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Save 
each week | In1 Year | in 5 Years In 10 Years 
$2.50 $130.00 $668.97 $1,440.84 
3.75 195.00 1,004.20 2,163.45 
7.50 390.00 2,009.02 4,329.02 
12.50 650.00 3,348.95 7,217.20 
18.75 975.00 5,024.24 10,828.74 














Save the easy, automatic way ...with U.S. Savings Bonds 
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“7 rows of 7 stars” 


H AVE you wondered how a possible 49 states 
will change the field on the flag? In the 
August I6th issue of America, Bernard M. 
Landuyt, Military Government Officer with the 
Navy during the war, will analyze the main 
issues involved in raising Hawaii to statehood. 
This will be one of several feature articles mak- 
ing a top issue for August 16th—a good begin- 
ning for a trial subscription. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


17 weeks for $1 


Regularly $6 a year. 









AMERICA 
70 East 45th St.. New York 17 


Enclosed find $1. Please send the next 
17 issues to 
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out of two-dimensional people. A mori- 
bund pianist and an engineer about to 
go blind complicate their budding 
romance as each irrationally deter. 
mines not to burden the other with the 
sad secret. Misunderstandings pile up, 
helped along by a ruthless third party 
bent on marrying the man, blind or 
not. Two hackneyed devices (a peni- 
tent confession by the villainess and 
a successful longshot operation) bring 
about some semblance of a happy end- 
ing. Margaret Lockwood, Stewart 
Granger and Patricia Roc labor in vain 
to inject life into this adult tear-jerker, 
(Universal-International! ) 
Moma Watsx 
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TRAVELIN’ GAL. At least a hundred 
thousand theatregoers will remember 
Fred O’Neal as the original Frank, 
the scheming brother-in-law in Anne 
Lucasta, O’Neal and I happen to live 
in the same apartment house, and when 
we meet in the elevator we naturally 
talk shop. The last time we met he 
said he was going abroad in the fall, 
with a company that will play Anna 
Lucasta in London. “Boy!” I exclaimed, 
in my chaste Harlemese, “How that 
gal gets around!” 

Anna, originally written as a drama 
of frustration among Polish-Americans, 
was first presented by the American 
Negro Theatre in their Harlem theatre, 
which was then housed in a branch 
of the New York Public Library. The 
characters, of course, were changed 
from Poles to Negroes. The characters 
remained Negroes when the play was 
promoted from Harlem to Broadway, 
but the denouement was changed from 
defeat to a happy ending. Anna Lucasta 
was performed more than four hundred 
times on Broadway, while a road com- 
pany toured and re-toured the big cities 
of the Middle West. Now, while the 
road company is still playing to huge 
audiences, the original Broadway con: 
pany is being groomed for a London 
premiére. 

Anna Lucasta is definitely not a good 
play. But the gal does get around, and 
everywhere she goes people like her. 
I think London audiences will like bet. 

I have read reports that the Londo 
folks were delighted with our Annie 
Get Your Gun and raved over ou 
Oklahoma. And British theatregoet 
proved not allergic to cerebral dram 
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like our Deep Are the Roots. They are 
almost certain to like our Anna Lucasta. 

British reviewers will be quick to 
report that Anna is shoddy drama. But 
British audiences, if they resemble their 
American cousins, will be captivated by 
the acting that conceals the intrinsic 
hollowness of the play, at least while 
it is being performed. I have learned 
from experience that it is hazardous 
to make predictions, but there is a pos- 
sibility that Anna’s success in London 
will be greater than it was in New 
York. The play will be more of a 
novelty to British audiences than it 
ever was to American theatregoers. 
The impact of what appears to be a 
drama of Negro life will strike the 
British with greater force. 

American audiences have never really 
taken Anna seriously. They like her 
because she is good entertainment, al- 
though her morals are not beyond 
reproach. The British, unfamiliar with 
the nuances of the American interracial 
set-up, may discover a meaning in the 
play, mistaking it for crusading drama. 
They may even adopt Anna and make 
her a cause, and send her home with 
an Oxford accent. 

THEOPHILUS LEwIs 


Parade 








THAT HUMAN BEINGS ARE BE- 
set with numerous limitations was 
shown by the newspaper dispatches. 
.. . Vagaries, gaucheries and other 
types of behavior colored the news. 
... Unprecedented hobbies appeared. 
... For the fifth time a Colorado man 
was arrested for jumping up and down 
on the top of parked automobiles. .. . 
Outlawry flared... . A barrel of mash 
for moonshine was seized in Yum, 
Yum, Tenn. . . . Shipping gaucheries 
were exposed. . . . The San Francisco 
aquarium ordered a batch of humu- 
humunukuapuaa. When the shipment 
arrived, the aquarium director ex- 
claimed: “Why, they’re not humu- 
humunukuapuaa at all. They’s humu- 
humukiukele.” He was right. Humu- 
humuhiukele had been shipped. . . . 
That trances have disadvantages was 
established. .. . A Los Angeles woman, 
thrown into a trance by a fortune teller 
with whom she had been studying hyp- 
notism, watched helplessly as the man 
walked off with $15,000 in cash belong- 
ing to her. . . . All was not serene in 
domestic circles... . In New Jersey, 





a ten-year-old girl, disobeying her 
parents, chewed bubble-gum in bed, 
made the bed-coverings sticky. Fright- 
ened, she crawled out of the gummed- 
up bed, took her piggie bank, ran 
away from home. Police found her next 
morning. Her parents forgave her... . 
Brides vanished. . . . Toward the end 
of a wedding reception that followed a 
marriage in New Jersey, the bride- 
groom noticed that his bride was not 
around. Finding that she had walked 
out, he told police he thought she 
might have gone to visit a friend in 
Michigan. . . . Sub-standard craftsman- 
ship was reported. . . . In Brooklyn a 
burglar made so much noise chopping 
through a ceiling over a drug store 
he aroused the whole neighborhood. 
Police put an end to the man’s bun- 
gling. . . . There seemed no end to the 
variety exhibited by human shortcom- 
ings. .. . In New York, two youths 
passing a liquor store experienced an 
impulse to rob it. Yielding to the im- 
pulse, caught in the act, they explained 
to police: “We were just passing by 
and decided to try it. It was our first 
holdup.” ... A young Wall St. clerk, 
with half his lunch-hour left, decided 
to kill the time by sticking up a store. 
. .. The age-old weakness for jumping 
at conclusions continued. . . . In Brook- 
lyn, an excited man called police at 2 
A.M., said a woman was being attacked 
in an automobile. Officers, guns drawn, 
arrived at the scene, found a meek lit- 
tle husband trying to change a flat tire, 
while his wife in a loud voice berated 
him for ineptness. . . . In Baltimore, 
police received word that a masked 


man was robbing a restaurant. Burst- 


ing into the place, the officers found 
the masked man was an insect exter- 
minator. 


Much human weakness flows from 


bad human wills and is preventable. 
. . . Every grave sin, for example, is a 
culpable weakness. . . . 
the culpable, the half-deliberate, the 
indeliberate weakness; over and above 
the limitations that spring from back- 
ground and disposition there are the 
limitations inherent in man as a crea- 
ture. 
devoid of all limitations. 
depends on no one. . . . Man depends 
absolutely on God. . . . As the city 
lights sparkle with the electric force 
that courses to them from the power- 
house, men live and act with power 
that courses to them from God... . 
For all men, God is the one indispens- 
able power house. 


Over and above 


. . « Only God, the Creator, is 
. . « God 


Joun A. ToomMeEy 





For Summer Retreat 


FAVORITE VOLUME FOR 
COMMUNITY AND TABLE 
READING AND FOR PRI- 
VATE USE DURING SUM- 
MER RETREAT. 


REFLECTIONS ON TH 


LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR 
ROBERT F. GREWEN, S} 





Eighty-seven short discourses on the 
Life and Example of Christ. Writ- 
ten by the well-known Retreat Mas- 
ter and director of a Jesuit House of 
retreats. The book follows the pat- 
tern of Loyola’s Spiritual Exercises. 


$2.00 


AN AMERICA PRESS PUBLICATION 
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REGIS COLLEGE 


WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 








NOTICES 


10c per word. Payment with erder. 


INFORMATION. A sparkling, 48 page, 
illustrated monthly magazine—organ for the 
convert movement. A Paulist publication. 
Introductory subscription: 9 issues $1. Sub- 
scribe today! 411 West 59th Street, New 
York 19, New York. 

EDWARD BURCHELL. Books of Cath- 
olic interest bought and sold. 824 South 
East Avenue, Baltimore 24, Maryland. Free 
lists_supplied. 
MISSIONARY PRIEST, working in four 
counties, only 80 Catholics in population of 
140,000, needs prayers and gifts to expand 
spiritual beachhead. Will you help? Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 

JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission. Durham, North Carolina. 

IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. rite for 
Catalogue, Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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Catholic Action in wartime 
Holland 

Epitor: It is with much interest that 
I read in the Seminarians’ Bulletin of 
December, 1946, an article by a semi- 
narian of Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Though I am not a seminarian, and 
have never been one, I should like to 
comment on that article to prevent a 
false conception of the significance of 
Catholic Action in the Netherlands, 
when it was an occupied country dur- 
ing World War II. 

C. A. never disappeared in my coun- 
try during the war. The German 
authorities decided this organization 
was to be respected, and it remained 
unviolated. A great number of paro- 
chial unions and associations accord- 
ingly sought shelter under its wing, 
and in this way it was possible to do 
a lot of work that actually bore no re- 
lation to it. 

Father H. Jacobs, S.J., wrote on this 
matter in the Catholic Cultural Review, 
Oct. 15, 1945: “It will be good if one 
realizes the great change this means 
for Catholic Action and the changes 
resulting from it. Obviously C.A. after 
the war cannot celebrate its preserva- 
tion triumphantly, and cannot present 
itself without self-consciousness. Would 
it do so, it would be in great danger of 
not taking the right direction and 
might develop into something which 
looks not in the least like the structure 
which the late Pope Pius XI had in 
mind.” 

If I remember, it is pointed out in 
the above-mentioned Bulletin article 
that in France and Belgium actual re- 
sistance against the Nazis centered 
around C.A. 

Maybe this is true but, in the Nether- 
lands, resistance was shared by the 
whole population. Whoever acted 
against the Nazis did so as a Nether- 
lander (except, of course, the Com- 
munists, who only acted thus when 
Germany went to war with Russia in 
1941). 

As I have pointed out, this joining 
of countless organizations under the 
banner of C.A. meant a serious water- 
ing-down of it. This is the problem we 
have to deal with. One should be care- 
ful that C.A. is not reduced to an 


organization of various activities which 
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have essentially nothing to do with it. 
These other organizations have their 
own functions. Catholic Action, as con- 
ceived by its great exponent, has work 
of a special character, which should 
not be confused with any other. 
J. J. M. Teue, Co-Editor, 
Katholiek Archief, and 
member of the Staff of 
the National Office of 
C.A. in the Netherlands. 
Heemstede, Holland 


Military morals 


Epitor: Concerning military and civil- 
ian morals, it is extremely difficult to 
accept Dr. Wilber’s point of view 
(Am_erica, July 5): 1) it rejects the 
facts presented in previous letters to 
the Editor; 2) it refuses to recognize 
any difference between military and 
civilian life. Dr. Wilber regards Army 
immorality as simply an extension of 
civilian immorality. This is not the 
case; Army immorality is a unique 
phenomenon. While civilian immorality 
undoubtedly exercises its influence on 
Army immorality, there is a distinct 
difference, a consequence of the gen- 
uine difference between Army life and 
civilian life. 

Dr. Wilber insists on facts and fair- 
ness, so I shall analyze his latest letter. 
When I spoke of the GJ USO shows, 
I referred to those shows which were 
distinctly GI in origin, production, 
presentation and control. I can assure 
Dr. Wilber that the Army version of 
these shows surpasses any civilian show 
he may have seen. 

He also asks if our doctors were 
supposed to be authorities on morals. 
Doctors are generally, and rightfully, 
considered responsible elements of any 
community. Yet in the Army, in too 
many cases, they were not merely 
neutral but gave bad example in the 
course of their lectures on VD. I think 
specifically of a lecture on VD given 
in England, in which the speaker ended 
in this way: “Well, boys, be careful.” 
Then, taking a contraceptive from his 
pocket, the doctor held it up and said: 
“You see, I’m always prepared!” 

I must question Dr. Wilber’s author- 
ity for the statement that, if the Medical 
Department had injected the moral 
issue, it would have received a “dress- 
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ing down” from the Chief of Chaplains 
for invading his territory. I insist that 
the Army moral situation presents g 
distinctly unique situation, and one ig 
not justified in speaking of invading 
a certain territory, as if one’s moral 
life were divorced from every other 
aspect of life. The role of the Chaplain 
was isolated and ineffective enough 
without adopting Dr. Wilber’s hands-off 
attitude. 

With regard to the dive which Dr. 
Wilber says was opened because of 
civilian pressure. I do not deny the 
possibility of such a case. But one must 
remember that in time of war the Army 
exerts tremendous influence whenever 
it so desires. Studies of prostitution 
near Army camps reveal that in areas 
where Army commanders exerted their 
authority, dives were closed, proper 
recreational facilities were provided, 
the VD rate lowered considerably, and 
a more wholesome spirit developed 
among the men. 

For Dr. Wilber’s careful examina. 
tion, I submit the following: 

1. Will he deny the sharp contrast 
between the position occupied by a 
man in his family circle in civilian life, 
and the depersonalizing anonymity of 
Army life? 

2. Is there in America a home with 
a box of “handies” at the door? 

3. Will Dr. Wilber deny any dif. 
ference, in moral effect, between the 
reading of a sex crime in a newspaper 
and the tale of an equivalent exploit 
narrated in true barracks style? 

4. Dr. Wilber may call civilian re 
spectability hypocritical. Yet there is 
in this respectability some recognition 
of social and moral responsibility; the 
military man has a tendency to place 
himself beyond the dictates of all 
moral standards. 

5. Has Dr. Wilber ever heard this: 
“All right, you’re going to be with 
civilians, so behave yourselves. Thest 
people are not accustomed to rough 
house.” ? 

ArtHuR J. FoEHRENBACH 

New York, N.Y. 


Correction 


Epitor: May I call attention to? 
typographical error on p. 491 of t 
August 2 issue of America? The ga 
in average factory wages between Jum 
1946 and May, 1947 was 13 per cat 
not 17 per cent, as is clear, indeel 
from the context of the paragraph # 
question. 

BenJaMIN L. Masset 

New York. N. Y. 
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